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SUMMER MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


Plans for the summer meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
are well under way, and the meeting promises to be one 
of the most interesting and worth while that the Associa- 
tion has ever had. 


The formal program begins Monday evening, June 25, 
with an informal reception to members and an address 
by Miss Cornelia Adair, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, who is a classroom teacher of Rich- 
mond and a native Virginian. 

Beginning Tuesday, each morning session will begin 
with a general assembly from 8:30 to 9:00, at which time 
there will be a question box and open forum, with such 
persons as Dr. Harris Taylor, Mr. Frank W. Booth, Miss 
Mabel E. Adams and Miss Bessie N. Leonard to preside 
and answer questions. The morning sessions will con- 
tinue until one o’clock, with talks, lectures and demon- 
strations by some of the outstanding teachers in the 
profession. 


There will be demonstrations each day in rhythm, 
speech and speech reading under the direction of Miss 
Jennie M. Henderson, of the Horace Mann School, Miss 
Jeannette J. Christmas, of Mt. Airy, and teachers of the 
Virginia School with pupils of the Virginia School, Miss 
Mary B. Campbell, with pupils of the New Jersey School, 
and Mrs. J. R. Clodfelter, with pupils of the North Caro- 
lonia School. Miss Olive A. Whildin, of the Baltimore 
Day-School, and Miss Dorothy M. Morris, of Northamp- 
ton, will give demonstrations on the formal speech-reading 
period—how to vary it, how to make it more interest- 
ing, ete. 
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There will be demonstrations of auricular work, speech 
correction, and phonetics by teachers and by experts 
outside our profession. 

Mrs. T. F. Driscoll, of the Lexington Avenue School, 
will present her arithmetic method every morning, cover- 
ing work for primary, intermediate and advanced grades; 
Miss Margaret Bodycomb will give a course in sense 
training and handwork, and Miss Edith M. Buell’s lan- 
guage work, for all grades, will also continue throughout 
the week. 

Miss Edith Fitzgerald, of the Virginia School, will 
exemplify her method of teaching ‘‘is and has,’’ for which 
there have been numerous requests. She will also demon- 
strate her work with verbals and clauses. 

Miss Annie MeD. Ervin and Miss Addie L. Landers, of 
the North Carolina School, will show with pupils of: that 
school their work in reading, current events, and other 
newspaper work. Miss E. Frances Hancock, of the Lex- 
ington Avenue School, will give a demonstration of the 
primary reading which has attracted sc much attention. 
Separate round table conferences are planned for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and advanced grade teachers, day- 
school teachers, and also conferences on teacher training 
and rhythm work. 

The annual business meeting will be held at eleven 
o’clock on Thursday, Dr. Harris Taylor presiding. Elec- 
tion of officers will take place at this time, and there will 
be reports from the Committees on Teachers’ Salaries, 
Hard-of-Hearing Children, Publicity, Standards of Teach- 
er Training, etc. Following the business meeting every- 
body is invited to a picnic given by the Staunton Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Grand Caverns, which is about twenty 
miles from Staunton. 

The afternoons all week will be given over to motor 
trips and sight-seeing. Every road out of Staunton is a 
‘*seenic highway,’’ and every road leads to some inter- 
esting spot rich in romance and history. 
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The evening meetings will be devoted largely to ad- 
dresses. The speakers have not all been secured, but it 
is hoped to have, besides Miss Adair, Dr. Mary McSkim- 
mon, former N. E. A. president, Miss Minnie E. Harman, 
of the American Junior Red Cross, and such men as Dr. 
George O. Ferguson, professor of psychology and educa- 
tion, University of Virginia; Dr. Gordon Berry, past 
president of the American League of Hard of Hearing, 
Dr. G. Osear Russell, of Ohio State University, and Dr. 
R. H. Gault, of the Vibro-Tactile Laboratory, Northamp- 
ton. There will be a banquet one evening at the Stone- 
wall Jackson, Staunton’s beautiful new hotel, at which 
Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, president of the University of 
Virginia, is expected to deliver the chief address. 

As the school is caring for the students of the summer 
normal school, it will not be possible to provide com- 
fortably for those attending the summer meeting, but 
there will be ample hotel accommodations at reasonable 
rates, and reservations should be made promptly in ad- 
vance through the local committee on arrangements. The 
hotels are all within about four squares of the school. 


Hotels. Single. Twoin Room. 
The Stonewall Jackson................ $2.50—$5.00 $4.00—$8.00 
1.50— 2.50 3.00— 5.00 
The Beverly (American Plan) 3.25— 3.75 6.50— 7.50 
The 1.50— 2.00 2.00— 3.50 


200 rooms in private homes.... 1.50— 2.00 

Hotel Stonewall Jackson has been designated as head- 
quarters. 

An Old Virginia dinner will be served at the school 
each evening, and doubtless many will take advantage of 
this, in order to be on hand promptly for the evening 
sessions and for the little informal chats and good fellow- 
ship preceding them. 

The railroads are offering summer tourist fares which 
will be available at practically all points throughout the 
country. These tickets will be sold May 15 to September 
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30, inclusive, with final return limit October 31, providing 
also stop-over privileges on both going and return trips. 

A Virginia welcome awaits you. You will return to 
your school in the fail with numerous ‘‘ideas to try,’’ and 
greatly refreshed by your sojourn in the beautiful Blue 
Ridge Mountains and the Great Valley of Virginia. 


Program Committee. 


A THOUSAND WORDS OUR DEAF PUPILS 
SHOULD KNOW WHEN THEY LEAVE SCHOOL 


It is obvious that our deaf pupils when leaving school 
should be familiar with the most used words in our lan- 
guage. Through studies in word frequency conducted by 
Dr. Thorndike, of Columbia; Dr. Horn, of the University 
of Iowa, and others, we are enabled to speak with assur- 
ance as to words most in use. 

There is a common language used by all people regard- 
less of occupation. The technical words peculiar to the 
sciences do not find place among the ten-thousand most 
used words. They do not occur often enough in the lan- 
guage in common use to entitle them to a place in the 
first ten-thousand group. 

In the investigation conducted by Dr. Horn, covering 
over five million running words, 48 per cent were ob- 
tained from personal correspondence, 44 per cent from 
business letters and 8 per cent from miscellaneous sources. 
The result of his study is set forth in a monograph in 
education published by the University of Iowa, entitled, 
‘‘A Basie Writing Vocabulary,’’ which contains an alpha- 
betical list of ten thousand words most commonly used in 
writing. Each word is followed by a number indicating 
its value as revealed by the investigation. 

It is estimated by those who have delved most deeply 
into the matter of word frequency that the five hundred 
most frequently used words constitute over three-fourths 
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of the running words in use. It is extremely important 
for our deaf pupils to be familiar with these five hundred 
words. They should also be familiar with the next five 
hundred. Accepting the frequency of use as determined 
by Dr. Horn, we have arranged the first thousand words 
in the order of frequency, as follows: 


THE OnE THOUSAND Worps Most Usep ADULT Wrirt- 
ING ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF FREQUENCY IN 
A DESCENDING SCALE 


The First Hundred Words 

I, the, and, to, a, you, of, in, we, for, it, that, is, your, 
have, will, be, are, not, as, at, this, with, but, on, if, all, 
so, me, was, very, my, had, our, from, am, one, time, he, 
get, do, been, letter, can, would, she, when, about, they, 
any, which, some, has, or, there, up, us, good, know, just, 
by, day, much, out, her, order, yours, now, well, an, 
here, them, see, go, what, come, were, no, how, did, think, 
say, please, him, his, got, over, make, may, received, before, 
two, send, after, work, could, dear, made, glad, like. 


The Second Hundred Words 
Last, shall, more, other, too, write, also, must, should, 
their, only, same, little, matter, give, find, sent, who, 
going, school, take, new, sir, let, attention, account, kindly, 
hope, year, first, week, wish, don’t, thing, again, Mr., way, 
want, home, return, these, next, love, copy, use, few, hear, 
being, every, night, back, soon, however, because, until, 
price, better, to-day, believe, such, course, thank, present, 
old, feel, information, best, note, amount, check, yet, 
many, never, put, great, possible, cannot, man, shipment, 
right, advise, company, enclosed, since, down, than, re- 
ceipt, long, car, always, said, three, upon, book, morning, 
business, number, then, people, receive. 
The Third Hundred Words 
Its, place, date, tell, sure, mother, enough, each, credit, 
days, kind, ago, ask, off, without, office, house, under, 
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through, most, service, once, big, own, another, part, 
herewith, sending, into, state, interest, pay, having, try, 
quite, boy, ever, truly, bad, while, reply, able, might, care, 
appreciate, anything, went, call, money, yesterday, hand, 
making, month, still, look, done, friend, expect, even, 
pleased, case, writing, keep, thought, nothing, favor, 
regarding, both, something, getting, necessary, given, 
balance, answer, line, name, girl, enclosing, bed, there- 
fore, department, mail, fact, returned, during, lot, city, 
pretty, future, whether, need, came, forward, sorry, re- 
gard, no, certainly, men, trust, above. 
The Fourth Hundred 
Thanking, written, pleasure, years, past, stock, away, 
life, rather, material, paper, high, why, further, fine, 
really, desire, taken, though, suppose, knew, seems, sev- 
eral, satisfactory, help, understand, hill, close, covering, 
guess, room, wrote, hard, doing, far, list, cover, heard, 
called, nice, does, four, payment, special, leave, read, saw, 
statement, remain, mind, six, along, bring, found, myself, 
reason, around, report, town, following, left, summer, 
seem, interested, either, prices, used, reference, didn’t, 
probably, coming, general, show, meeting, bank, request, 
afternoon, question, meet, end, position, subject, ad- 
dress, least, full, ten, asked, waste, told, beg, against, 
returning, size, evening, books, change, cost, short, charge, 
class. 
The Fifth Hundred 
Happy, dinner, remember, run, Mrs., enclose, unable, 
stay, real, young, small, almost, paid, world, Sunday, 
weather, early, buy, everything, remittance, opportunity, 
goods, large, January, open, letters, Saturday, doubt, gone, 
five, perhaps, second, prompt, can’t, near, due, accept, 
giving, within, wanted, whole, complete, box, those, fur- 
nish, set, Monday, gave, less, sale, regret, rest, card, cut, 
delay, looking, surely, replying, orders, ordered, Friday, 
ready, half, war, between, things, offer, recent, weeks, 
invoice, supply, promptly, country, indeed, connection, 
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different, where, records, trouble, contract, talk, taking, 
except, sincerely, express, later, value, less, play, months, 
took, sold, together, job, party, to-morrow, winter, sick, 
side, mean. 
The Sixth Hundred 
Already, busy, shipped, direct, hold, seen, visit, writer, 
bit, deal, anxious, college, consider, notice, condition, 
attached, eat, dearest, sales, December, November, chil- 
dren, girls, unless, certain, plan, yourself, although, 
advance, greatly, picture, friends, haven’t, asking, wished, 
careful, point, hot, else, separate, acknowledge, July, 
placed, building, gentlemen, fall, working, form, personal, 
hundred, instead, trip, board, item, regular, correct, 
freight, red, chance, pa, April, additional, advised, late, 
assure, president, often, especially, experience, nearly, 
ship, dance, claim, suggest, wonderful, dated, rate, family, 
forwarded, live, spring, copies, particular, interesting, 
idea, sample, land, start, hoping, oh, proper, father, head, 
word, church, requested, grade, feeling, hardly, items. 
The Seventh Hundred 
Ought, convenience, reached, sell, public, poor, store, 
times, original, instructions, heart, news, study, learn, 
boys, recently, mine, papers, committee, file, whom, entire- 
ly, lines, street, style, consideration, to-night, catalog, wire, 
means, delivery, reach, usual, excuse, beautiful, water, 
correspondence, expense, fun, reading, wonder, lost, 
started, others, among, record, appreciated, light, dress, 
makes, earry, action, married, decided, teacher, wait, 
merchandise, June, met, application, immediate, ma, won’t, 
possibly, sold, sister, opinion, train, refer, October, low, 
law, says, view, oblige, duplicate, error, trusting, policy, 
season, matters, lots, alone, calling, arrange, dozen, collec- 
tion, purchase, showing, brought, vacation, add, Thursday, 
secure, comes, inquiry, finish, hands, thousand, talked. 
The Eighth Hundred 
Purpose, fully, sometimes, advantage, fill, success, ship- 
ping, stop, worth, customer, black, afraid, regards, game, 
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discount, turn, stand, true, cause, page, handle, con- 
cerning, according, effect, stated, thanks, factory, held, 
total, difference, forget, Tuesday, club, Inst., lovely, farm, 
arm, child, charged, serve, felt, government, addressed, 
hour, entire, enjoy, follow, looked, manner, suit, thinking, 
beginning, cash, blue, speak, issue, situation, impossible, 
awful, hat, August, anyway, cases, considerable, hours, 
referred, brother, carried, person, mentioned, free, himself, 
accordance, charges, fair, inform, sort, imagine, market, 
till, wife, relative, draft, face, fear, fur, trying, extra, 
begin, words, sweet, attend, approval, eye, insurance, 
clear, become, sheet, whatever, September. 
The Ninth Hundred 

Dollars,: o’clock, bills, settlement, Miss, mention, local, 
earliest, fit, receiving, arrived, pleasant, willing, adver- 
tising, doesn’t, health, isn’t, fire, shown, history, known, 
seemed, basis, definite, longer, sign, music, proposition, 
act, blank, win, woman, terms, members, living, follows, 
conditions, teachers, answering, fat, important, effort, 
signed, couldn’t, machine, plans, teaching, March, wrong, 
power, allow, Wednesday, story, quote, moment, maybe, 
expected, teach, memorandum, eight, carefully, decide, 
twenty, age,. ete., handling, women, spend, doctor, any- 
one, university, fee, arrangement, realize, delivered, say- 
ing, post, May, touch, strong, agree, finished, parts, pro- 
gram, seven, goes, cars, miss, practice, including, folks, 
road, character, agent, third, standard, county, result, 
miles, mailed. 

The Tenth Hundred 

Tried, equipment, manager, tired, spent, various, leav- 
ing, advising, turned, secretary, examination, follow, lat- 
ter, article, obliged, plant, lady, otherwise, particularly, 
sometime, envelope, property, door, using, questions, 
national, kept, covered, absolutely, front, ourselves, feet, 
common, bought, everybody, required, places, nature, 
sleep, minutes; surprised, continue, passed, understand- 
ing, save, planning, judgment, appear. package. kid. rain, 
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piece, knowledge, files, filled, education, baby,-.shipments, 
eyes, division, locate, funny, floor, adjustment, increase, 
addition, running, cooperation, gives, ground, happen, 
apply, requirements, exchange, thirty, waiting, period, 
association, territory, purchased, notes, advice, couple, 
opening, walk, include, exactly, warm, available, similar, 
hair, allowed, station, sense, states, holding accounts, 
trade, circumstances, snow. 


Words are taught in the kindergarten which are not 
in the above list. The word ball does not appear in the 
first-thousand list of most used words, and the word kite 
does not appear in the ten-thousand list. Pupils should 
know such words in addition to the most used words. 

The reader will note that there are only two words 
in the first hundred that are used distinctively as nouns 
Verbs, pronouns and prepositions make up about two- 
thirds of the list. Of course, we know that while the 
child is learning to use the hundred most used words he 
is also learning the names of many things, but these do 
not occur often enough to find place beside the most 
used words. 

This list of a thousand words is not intended to sug- 
gest an order of procedure, but it does contain words 
which should be understood and used by deaf children 
before they leave school. Pupils should be taught to 
speak all of these words correctly and to read them in 


the speech of others. 
BARTON SENSENIG, 
Principal of the Advanced Department, 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Pa. 


DRILL TYPE-ERRORS. OUT BY DRILLING 
SMOOTH PHRASING IN 


‘‘When I put my scissor into my trunk,-I -went home 
and I did not find it.’’ We who are teachers of the deaf 
have met such sentences, not once, but daily and many 
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times daily. They are formed, obviously, after some 
thought on the part of the pupil, but show themselves as 
typically deaf language, a language of form without 
spontaneity and one which, even when correct or nearly 
so, lacks the idiomatic phrasing that does so much to 
make the English language elastic. When I say that 
idioms give great vitality to language, I refer here, not 
to such definite idioms as, ‘‘take the starch out,’’ but to 
our many idiomatic verb forms and other phrasings. 

Here, then, is one of our big problems—to get rid of 
certain common errors and to take the starchiness out of 
and polish up, the correct forms in the language of the 
deaf. 

Bringing about such a transformation does not come 
definitely under the work in grammar. These sugges- 
tions are intended only to emphasize a few of the ordi- 
nary mistakes that seem to need an extra amount of 
attention, inasmuch as we are all confronted with them 
again and again, in spite of good ‘‘teaching’’ so far as 
our work in grammar is concerned. 

This work goes with, before, and after the grammar 
lesson. Then, too, a definite drill period, such as we 
commonly give to ask, say and tell and to the direct and 
jindirect quotation, may well be used against what we 
may call type-errors, since language is, after all, as much 
a thing of habit as of understanding. It is the province 
of grammar to give the technique of language; but only 
repetition, such as life lavishes upon the hearing child, 
can establish a habit in either the hearing or the deaf, 
and to this end a definite program of attack is necessary 
in our work. 

Take for example, the sentence at the beginning of 
this article. The deaf child has learned the form, When 


must not be used here, but he seems to shut his eyes and 
pin his 


‘‘when,’’ after the fashion of the donkey’s tail 


t 
vesssssseeeeeeeey ANG We have drilled until he knows that ‘‘and’’ 
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on the canvas, where it hits; if on the dependent clause, 
well and good; if on the independent clause, just as well. 
One device that helps is this: 


I did something (Plan) | Why? | When 


Using his beloved verb, to plan, we may lead him to 
see that the big thing that is planned is never the when 
part of the sentence. 

He planned to take his scissors home. Why? He 
would need them. When did he plan to take them? 
He planned to take them when he went home. Change 
the value of the dependent clause. He planned to go 
home. When? When school closed. 

‘*Tell me about it but do not use planned. What did 
you do and when?’’ 

**T went home when school closed. I took my scissors 
when I went home.’’ 

Another device is first to join the clauses with because. 
Now substitute when for because, letting the child decide 
how to do the joining; as in the couplet, 


Fall comes. 
The leaves die. 
The leaves die (because) when fall comes. 
I took my scissors (because) when I went home. 


Results are obtained here as elsewhere, only through 
a lengthy drill. 

Like many devices this one will get us into deep water 
unless we make it clear that sometimes because is better 
than when and vice versa; as here, 


I like her when she is kind (She is not always kind). 

I like her because she is kind. (‘‘That is why’’ I like her). 
I did not see her when she was kere. 

I did not see her because I was not here. 


(Occasionally, opinions may differ as to value of 
thought in clauses; as in, ‘‘I was not here when she 
eame,’’ and ‘‘She came when I was not here.’’) 

To develop quick, clear thinking write a dozen couplets 
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on the board or let each child write a couplet, and then 
let one child check rapidly the when clause; as, 


Dinner is ready. V 
I shall be glad. 


Concert reading; then, ‘‘I shall be glad when dinner is 
ready,’’ and on through the whole list of couplets. 

From now on, when sentences, right or wrong, are our 
targets, for we all know that the deaf child, though well 
taught, lapses, because after having learned certain terms, 
he fails to make contact with them again for days. 


but I did not find it. 


The use of the singular in such eases is usual with the 
deaf child and it would be well to list such words as being 
plural; scissors, shears, pants, trousers, B. V. D’s., (eye) 
glasses, bloomers, suspenders. He sees one thing and he 
says, ‘‘I have a new pant and I like it.’’ When the sen- 
tence drill and question game (‘‘Do you like your new 


pants?’’ ‘‘Yes, they are fine.’’) have done their part, 
have some live language stories written about ‘‘My Scis- 
sors,’’ ‘‘My Glasses,’’ ete. The repetition that comes in 


such a story does much toward forming habit, so warn 
them to remember to use the plural forms. 
One girl wrote for me, ‘‘A blade of my scissors was 


broken.’’ This opened a new line of sentences; ‘‘One 
leg of my pants is torn;’’ ‘‘This pair of scissors is not 
sharp.’’ 


Contrast is always effective in language work. Take up, 
as soon as you think it will not be confusing, some wood, 
some paper, some pie, some cake, some hair, as singular 
and meaning part of ................ ; some pies, some hairs, 
some cakes as plural, meaning several, many. Show great 
indifference as to numbers, to emphasize the singular 
form—all the hair on your head, all the hair on a dog’s 
leg, all the hair in the bunch in my hand. This hair 
and this and this, brushed off, separately—some dog’s 
hairs on my dress. Dramatization, here. 
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*‘But I did not find——.’’ True, literally, but give 


this rule; 


Tried and failed, could not. 
Refused to do, would not. 
Duty not to do, should not. 


and he gets the idiomatic shades of meaning. 
Try your class out on this series: 


a. Mother, why has Father not written to me? 


Where did John go, last summer? 


SAP SS 


Will you please ask Father..........0...0..00.0cccccccccceseeesees 
I wonder why Father. 


T Tike G0 
I do not kmow 
I have forgotten 
(Let the student supply this.) .........0...0..cccccccccseeseeeees ? 


A great deal of drilling on a, b, ec, d, and e is one of the 
finest exercises I have found for making the child see 
and feel language sense. You will have some interesting 
experiences with verb forms and changes in pronouns— 
all typical—but more than this, you will do a great deal 


toward establishing the idea of a balanced sentence. 


My dog, Rover. (to name or name). 


FADO AS SS 


Consider the twins, wish and hope. Hope is usually 


used correctly; wish as often incorrectly. 


I wish you could go to-day. 
I wish you would go to-morrow. 
I wish I had a new dress now. 


‘*T wish I could have some money soon.’’ Past forms are 


used with wish for both the present and the future. 


Dis- 


2. 
over. 
Rover? 
over? 
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tinguish carefully between verb form (past, here) and 
verb idea (present and future, here). 

When teaching wish, the ‘‘impossible’’ if should be 
given together with the ‘‘perhaps’’ if. The ‘‘perhaps’’ ¢f 
has the same verb form for the present and future, as 
when has; ‘‘If he comes, I shall go home with him’’ (fu- 
ture), and ‘‘If he is sick, I am sorry’’ (now). This may 
confuse the child unless we drill him at the same time 
on the ‘‘impossible’’ if, ‘‘If I could type faster, I might 
win a prize’’ (I cannot, so it is impossible now). ‘‘If I 
could play ball as well as Red Grange, I could be the 
champion of Utah,’’ (but I can’t, so I am not). ‘‘If I 
had a fortune, I should help the poor,’’ ‘‘If I were you 
I would obey him,’’ ete. I usually give the past (time) 
usage here, also, which means, ‘‘If I had seen, I would 
have’’ and ‘‘if I could have gone, I would have——,”’ etc. 

Mr. Tobias Brill, in the May, 1926, ANNALs, gives a good 
outline showing the tense forms with when. I should like 
to emphasize the form, ‘‘ When—(present)—, (future)—, 
‘‘but I should add to this, the use of the same tense forms 
with 


before unless 
after until 
if (perhaps) as soon as, 


(remembering, however, that if is sort of outlaw, as shown 
above) for one of our type-errors is seen in such future 
sentences as, 


Before I shall go, I shall buy a new trunk. 
As soon as I shall get some money, I shall go home. 


And may I suggest that all difficulty vanishes in the use 
of the general verb form in, ‘‘ When, Before, After, ete.,— 
(present)—, —(present)—,’’ if it is treated as the 
habitual present. 

Insist upon must and have to, as present and future; 
and upon had to as past. There is, of course, the 
idiomatic exception of using must for the past in connec- 
tion with a past verb; ‘‘He said I must, or had to—,”’’ 
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but without a preceding past verb always this; ‘‘I must 
go to-day, to-morrow’’ (or have to) and always, ‘‘I had 
to—, yesterday.’’ The tendency with the deaf is to use 
must in this form; ‘‘I went home early because I must do 
my work.’’ 

‘‘T am sorry for you because I have not written’’ is com- 
monly used for, ‘‘I am sorry that I—,’’ and ‘‘I am always 
thinking of you all the time’’ is one of the repetitions 
that we find hard to combat; as also, ‘‘What will you 
give a present to her?’’ I obeyed her what she said,”’ 
‘‘T know a boy whom his mother gave him an auto,’’ 
‘This is a book which he gave it to me.’’ Fight repeti- 
tions till the children grow to feel that it has been a silly 
blunder to ‘‘say it twice.’’ 

Teach perhaps and the possibility, may, as against the 
contradictory ‘‘We shall have a holiday but not sure;’’ 
and teach some of , to correct, ‘‘We went to the party 
but I did not go.’ Watch for, ‘‘We went except I did 
not go,’’ ‘‘All of us did not go,’’ ‘‘It is a little far from 
here’’ (teach rather and not very), ‘‘We went upstairs 
and we were ready for the party,’’ ‘‘I left $6,’’ ‘‘I want 
a two-cents stamp,’’ ‘‘Please write a letter to me,’’ ‘‘ Last 
three weeks ago—,’’ ‘‘I shall try to ask,’’ ‘‘Took me to 
go for a ride,’’ and ‘‘We shall not do, this afternoon,’’ 
all of which are common errors until drilled out. 

Kill the eternal, ‘‘I said, ‘All right’,’’ and substitute, 
‘*T said I would, could, would’ like to, thought I could,’’ 
etc., and with it, wipe out the monotonous use of many 
and much, using, lots of, a lot of, a great deal, a great 
many, 4 good many, several, very much, a good deal, often 
(many times). 

The use of there and here as nouns is another fault. 
‘«There is prettier than here ;’’ ‘‘There had many flowers,’’ 
‘‘Here is cold.’’ Definitely drill on, ‘‘It is—’’ and ‘‘This 
is—’’ and ‘‘There are (somethings)—here, there, yonder, 
now,’’ ete. ‘‘There are a great many flowers here;’’ 
‘‘There is a bug on your dress.’’ Now, convert these 
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forms into questions; ‘‘Is it a nice place there?’’ ‘‘Are 
there many people on the street?’’ 

Putting a premium on variety of expression helps lan- 
guage ‘‘much!’’ This can be taught by expansion and 
contraction and by letting each child see in how many 
ways he can ‘‘say it.’’ Follow this with a discussion 
of each form of phrasing. Which is the best? 

The boys and girls like to see their names on the 
board. Writing the name of the author of each sen- 
tence serves as an incentive. Thus the following is a 
version of uncorrected first-year high-class work: 


It is autumn and the leaves, which have been beautiful, are 
falling. (Given by the teacher.) 


1. The leaves are falling now in the autumn and they have 
been beautiful. (Wayne.) 


2. This season is fall and the leaves, which have begun 
turning into many pretty colors, are dropping. (Kenneth.) 


3. There are many beautiful leaves that have begun falling, 
this autumn. (Edna.) 


4. Whenever the fall comes, the trees undress themselves and 
get ready to go to bed for the winter. (Dorothy.) 


5. Autumn has come now and the leaves have changed 
colors and are falling. (Georgia.) 

6. The beautiful leaves are falling now, because autumn has 
come. (Reta.) 

Live language, of course, should be the source of most 
of the drill work. 

In working on expansion, take such a form as, ‘‘My 
cousin came to see me,’’ and show that, ‘‘One of my 
cousins’’ (you have several cousins, not ‘‘many’’), or ‘‘A 
cousin of mine,’’ is a better statement. Taking the usual 
word, phrase, clause expansions and contractions, show 
that often (not ‘‘many’’ times) the short form is better; 
as in, ‘‘The school for the deaf and blind boys and girls 
in Utah,’’ is not so good as ‘‘The Utah School for the 
Deaf and Blind.’’ However, emphasize the- need of 
variety, using sometimes the expanded and sometimes the 
contracted form. Illustrate the need of variety in lan- 
guage by calling attention to the wish for a change or 
variety in clothes, food, associates, ete. 
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The quick, exact method of drilling applies to so many 
sentence forms. Take the form, ‘‘I have forgotten.’’ 
Some day, tell the pupils that they will have a review 
lesson on, ‘‘I have forgotten.’’ Speaking rapidly to one 
and another, give the key; as, ‘‘You told me to do some- 
thing’’; ‘‘A name. A man I met last summer.’’ ‘‘Our 
lesson. To-morrow,’’ and quickly get, ‘‘I have forgotten 
what you told me to do,’’ ‘‘I have forgotten the name of 
the man whom I met last summer,’’ ‘‘I have forgotten 
what lesson you gave us for to-morrow.”’ 

Or take ‘‘some paper,’’ ‘‘some pieces of paper, some 
papers,’’ giving these terms and calling for sentences or 
dramatization, working the class up always to a pitch 
of keen enthusiasm. Keep reverting, if for only five or 
ten minutes, to this form and that, always as a sort of 
surprise drill, with your appreciation as the reward for 
their remembering something in last week’s drill. Never 
make the mistake of teaching and forgetting to review. 
What lies dormant in the deaf child’s mind usually per- 
ishes. Let live language be the basis of as much of your 
work as possible. 

For instance, in teaching by drill the use of shall and 
wil, the children become enthusiastic if the teacher says, 
**Nat, you must obey me,’’ and Nat replies, quite angrily, 
“‘T will not obey you,’’ and the teacher, pointing her 
finger at Nat, says, ‘‘You shall obey me.’’ She has pre- 
viously explained that Nat will refuse. Determine, refuse, 
force and plan are four very helpful words in teaching 
shall and will and their past forms, would and should. 

It is also helpful to give the following simple rule: 
Shall is weak with the first person but strong with the 
second and third; will is strong with the first person but 
weak with the second and third. 

This paper is intended to work out the idea of drill. 
So, having given the rule, get into a spirited exercise much 
as you would in mental arithmetic, to develop quick, exact 
thinking. The teacher may say, for instance, ‘‘I 
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(strong)’’, speaking to John. John says ‘‘I will.’’ You 
(strong)’’ this to Jack. Jack says, ‘‘You shall.’’ ‘‘I 
(weak)’’ to Mary. Mary says, ‘‘I shall,’’ and so on, 
until the conjugation is actually learned from usage. 

Now ask them to write some sentences and explain them. 
You will be delighted with their response. 


I will stop signing (Determine. Very strong). 
I shall stop signing (Plan. Not strong). 
John will not obey Mr. Driggs. (Refuse). 
John shall obey Mr. Driggs. (Force). 

A great deal of work is needed to get the distinction 
between the use of such expressions as some girls and 
some of the girls. Use your old formula in logic. A large 
circle, with the word ‘‘girls’’ written within it, may be 
drawn on the board. 

‘‘Girls like pretty dresses.’’ ‘‘Girls study sewing.’’ 
Put several smaller circles within the larger circle, for 
the following: 

1. The girls in our school. 
2. The girls of Ogden. 
3. The girls of (or in) our elass. 

Now, we go to ‘‘Some of,’’ 1, 2, 3. 

‘‘Five girls, several girls, many girls, a few girls,’’ 
may now be changed to some girls. These same phrases 
with ‘‘of’’ may now be used with 1, 2, 3. 

1. Five of the girls in our school......................... 

It is slow and often discouraging work, but there are 
two stimuli at least; it is well worth while and the deaf 
child really has a passion for good language forms, for, 
though he may forget and become confused and slip badly, 
he is interested, and he does want to use language ‘‘like 
the hearing people,’’ and he takes our constant correcting 
and drilling with an interest and a patience that are 
little short of sublime. 

FANNIE D. HURST, 
Instructor in the Utah School, 
Ogden, Utah. 


J. EVELYN WILLOUGHBY 


1871—1927 


No review of any well-rounded life can ever be satis- 
factory to those most familiar with it. There is always 
so much more one feels should be said. 

Miss J. Evelyn Willoughby was born in East Char- 
lotte, Vermont, March 15, 1871. She attended the country 
school there, and later studied in the Vermont Academy 
at Saxtons River, one of the flourishing schools of the 
state at that time. The writer’s first knowledge of her 
was when during a summer vacation spent in the same 
lakeside town she learned that Jennie Willoughby, then a 
young girl in her teens, had assisted her father in the 
conduct of the Sunday services in the little country 
church. The church was temporarily without a pastor, 
and her father, the leading man of the village, was re- 
sponsible for the Sunday service. He read the scripture 
lesson and the hymns. His daughter read the sermon; it 
was one of those inimitable sermons of Bishop Phillips 
Brooks. This was a characteristic action. Miss Willoughby 
was always ready to do the thing that needed doing, 
and to do it with vigor and satisfaction to her friends. 
Having completed her studies at the Vermont Academy, 
she spent a few years in Boston and vicinity, the greater 
part of this time being given to preparation for nursing. 
The special field to which she was most attracted was that 
of caring for chronic invalids. A part of one year was 
devoted to study at the Emerson College of Oratory, for 
the purpose undoubtedly of fitting herself to read aloud 
acceptably to such invalids. 

Just at this time Miss Willoughby became familiar with 
the Clarke School and its work for deaf children. After 
a visit to the school, she made application for admission 
to its Normal Class. Her work there began in Septem- 
ber, 1897. Before the close of the year, an unexpected 
vacancy occurred in the teaching force, and she was asked 
to take it. From that date to Christmas time of the past 
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year, a period of thirty years, she continued her work 
without a break. Then a cerebral hemorrhage, followed 
later by a second, closed this life so full of abundant 
vitality. In 1919 she was appointed teacher-in-charge of 
the intermediate department. One who is familiar with 
the problems of wisely guiding and controlling boys and 
girls of the intermediate grades will realize the many-sided 
task which this position imposes. For this task Miss 
Willoughby had especial fitness. There are scattered 
throughout the country a large number of teachers who 
took with them from their year of normal training vivid 
memories of clear work for observation and helpful sug- 
gestions in practice work and the memory of a cheerful 
spirit pervading all. 

Miss Willoughby possessed rare ability as a teacher of 
language to deaf children. Her own clear thinking and 
the clear wording of her sentences gave her classes such 
vivid pictures that there was little room for confusion 
and doubt. The picture, so clear in her own mind, was 
made equally clear to the minds of her pupils. Stories, 
fables, quaint sayings with double meanings, all these 
were brought into use in such fashion that the child 
rarely wavered in attention or failed in comprehension. 
Articles for the teachers’ magazine and papers for con- 
ventions showed always this same clear thinking. By 
request, she prepared and published a volume intended 
for use in the schoolroom of deaf children, entitled, 
‘Written Exercises on Direct and Indirect Quotations.”’ 
One who has taught these forms of language expression 
to foreigners or to deaf children will realize the help from 
a simple manual like this, well illustrated. She also pre- 
pared the group of stories specially designed for the use 
of the intermediate classes in the set of Reading Charts 
published by the Clarke School. Now and then, in her 
zeal to give the children new forms of expression, she 
wrote for them much better than she knew. The follow- 
ing illustrates this: 
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J. Evelyn Willoughby 


OCTOBER 


October! O October! 
I love your sparkling days, 
Your gift of brilliant color, 
Your soft gray haze. 


I love your fiery maples, 

I love your chestnut browns, 
And all the sumac ladies 

In their gay red gowns. 


I love the ripe corn standing 
In shocks so straight and bold, 
I love the brown fields, resting, 
And the pumpkins clad in gold. 


The orange of the bittersweet, 
The lovely gentian’s blue, 
The russet robes of sleepy ferns, 

I love your every hue. 


October! O October! 
I love your sparkling days. 

Where do you find these wondrous tints 
That set the world ablaze? 

One striking characteristic of Miss Willoughby’s life 
was the persistency with which she cherished the friend- 
ships begun in childhood. Her friends of these later 
years, many of them had been the friends of her whole 
life. She never dropped the old to take on the new. One 
of the close friendships of Miss Willoughby’s maturer 
years was that formed with Mrs. Coolidge, then Miss 
Goodhue, during the few years of her connection with the 
school, a friendship which never waned. The day before 
her passing she spent a part of the afternoon in dis- 
tributing among her fellow patients in the hospital where 
she was, roses that had just been received from the White 
House conservatory, and when a few days later she was 
laid to rest, from the same loving hand there came the 
wondrously fair blossoms that marked her resting place. 

Thirty well-filled years of service constitute a rich 
legacy to any school for which it may well give thanks. 


CAROLINE A. YALE, 
Principal Emeritus, Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 
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LIP READING: ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
AND ITS ADAPTATION TO THE INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDS OF THE HARD OF HEARING? 


If we wish to arrive at a practical line of conduct in 
our work with the hard of hearing and deafened, from 
the pro and con of the various methods of lip-reading— 
the single sound method (analytic), the contents method 
(synthetic), and the Jena method (motoric)—we must 
first illuminate somewhat the conflict of opinions from 
the standpoint of psychology. 

‘Our thinking is effected either in manifest images of 
previously received impressions (objects or events), or 
we think in inwardly spoken words.’’ Our thinking is, 
consequently, either a concrete thinking in objects or an 
abstract formal thinking in speech. The first proceeds 
more slowly than the second. If we wish to represent the 
objective content of the sentence, ‘‘The bell hangs in the 
tower,’’ then we must represent to ourselves form, color 
and sound of the bell, shape, kind and color of the tower, 
the device for hanging the bell, as well as the conditions 
of space. The course of these objective representations 
requires a protracted space of time. In a similar manner, 
however, as we work in mathematics toward a sure and 
rapid attainment of our thought purpose with 2,—hence 
a pure symbol—so our minds also work in progressive 
speech development less with the concrete object repre- 
sentations than with abstract word representations, to a 
certain extent, therefore, with but the oral cortex of con- 
ceptions. The content of our conceptions is awakened 
only according to need. By this means our thinking 
gains in rapidity and ease. Lip-reading is in itself also 
a purely linguistic thought activity. In our further 
deliberations we may, therefore, disregard object thinking 
and concern ourselves with speech thinking. 

Psychology differentiates, as is well known, among four 
types of speech thinking: 1, the visual type; 2, the acous- 


1 Translated from the German by Louise Morgenstern Neuschutz. 
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tic type; 3, the speech-motor type, and 4, the script-motor 
type; the last appears seldom and does not interest us 
here. According to aptitude, one or another of these 
thought types predominates in every individual; in one 
type or another the thinking of the particular individual 
is effected most rapidly and easily. In the verbal mani- 
festation of the thought process, the mind content, operat- 
ing through the individual thought type, changes into 
audible form. On the other hand, the sensations and 
perceptions resulting from the hearing of speech arouse 
consciousness of its mental content by means of the indi- 
vidually predominating thought type, whether this be 
visual, auditory or motor. 


If, therefore, a distinct motor type, for instance, listens 
to a lecture, his phonetic impressions are converted into 
speech (kinaesthetic) sensations, which are immediately 
associated with the contents of the lecture. If, accord- 
ingly, the impressions received by the deaf or deafened 
in lip-reading are to reveal their mental meaning, they 
must, first of all, awaken those sensations in which the 
thought type of the particular lip-reader habitually 
proceeds. 

Since lip-reading turns to the eye as perceiving organ, 
it is obvious that we must first take into consideration the 
visual-speech type. Psychology designates as visual-speech 
type those individuals in whom the process of thinking 
in printed or written speech representations predominates. 
This designation does not seem suitable. While primary 
forms of speech are made the basis for defining the motor 
type and the acoustic type—motor-speech sensations and 
audible speech sounds—for defining the visual-speech 
type, a secondary means of expressing speech, that is, 
writing or print, is employed. Thinking in the written 
form of speech shows certain similarities with object 
thinking. This characteristic becomes very clearly evident 
in the hieroglyphic script of the ancients. Consequently, 
only that form of thinking may be designated as visual- 
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speech type in which the mind works with the visual 
primary form of expression; these are the optic motion 
pictures of speech. The proof of the existence of such a 
pure visual-speech type would be of the greatest im- 
portance for the acquisition of lip-reading; for this alone 
assures an immediate association of audible speech through 
the eye. 

Such a proof, so far as I know, is unfortunately not 
yet furnished through psychological science. Here is a 
gap, the bridging and explaining of which would be a 
scientific accomplishment. This proof, certainly, might 
not be easy; for all accomplishment of work follows the 
law of least resistance. The human mind does not waste 
any energy either as long as it can arrive at the same 
goal with less expenditure of energy. Because the acous- 
tie speech stimuli are the most easily grasped and the 
most distinct, more people work with them than with 
the less certain motor sensations. For the optical sensa- 
tions, therefore, hardly anyone will strive, at least not 
exclusively, as long as he is not forced to it or unless he 
has been endowed with a peculiar gift in using them. 

Brauckmann straightway denies the possibility of work- 
ing with optic speech movements. He assigns to this 
form of speech the position of accompanying phenomenon 
only. This flat negation is, however, contradicted by 
empirical considerations. Children who are born deaf, 
even before learning to speak, react to optic phonetic 
images in a definite manner, which is a proof that, with 
these children, the optic speech appearance is directly 
connected with the thought content. Although it is a 
matter of short words and phrases only in these oral 
expressions, therefore, as regards extent, a matter of 
minor phonetic complexes, the theoretic conclusion seems 
justified that this ability can be so increased through 
systematic exercise, that an immediate perception and 
association of speech through the eye takes place. Obser- 
vations also with adult students of lip-reading, who from 
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the beginning worked with the eye only and attained a 
fair degree of skill, strengthens this assumption. Simi- 
larly, there are also poor speakers among those born deaf, 
who, consequently, are poor motor types and naturally 
also not acoustic types, but just the same good lip-readers. 

Although it has not yet been conclusively proved that a 
visual-speech type, in the narrower sense, can be trained 
by exercise, yet it is still undisputably true that the eye 
plays an important supporting role in the perception of 
speech. At lectures, particularly when the speaker speaks 
indistinetly, we all seek his mouth with the eye, in order 
to understand better. This effort does not originate in 
the instinctive desire to increase the volume of sound, 
even by trying an ineffective means. We observe also, 
for instance, at a violin solo, during the playing of soft 
notes, that the listeners lower or close their eyes to con- 
centrate entirely upon the sound effect. The locating of 
the speaking mouth by the eye occurs, therefore, wholly 
and most often consciously, for the better comprehension 
of speech. This role of the eye as supporting organ for 
the comprehension of speech is so deeply rooted in com- 
mon usage that it is considered a transgression against 
good form to listen with face turned aside. If one wishes 
to be understood by his neighbor only when in the com- 
pany of others, the speaking is done with muffled lip- 
movements or the mouth is covered, in order not to be 
observed; also, of course, to obtain a better sound trans- 
mission. Children look at the speaking mouth when 
learning to speak or even touch it with their little hands. 
Children born blind, under the same conditions, learn to 
speak later than those who can see. The predominance, 
also, of the dental and labial sounds in childish speech, 
which are not always easier to form than those spoken 
in back of the mouth, appears significant in this con- 
nection. 

The direct association of phonetic speech through the 
eye is, therefore, not yet scientifically proved, but lies in 
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the realm of the possible. It 1s established that the eye 
aids very materially in the perception of speech. 

The consideration of the speech-motor type, in relation 
to lip-reading, is facilitated through results already ob- 
tained in psychology. Much older than the field of lip- 
reading instruction for the hard of hearing is the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. By far the majority of the 
latter are pure speech-motor types, for they depend en- 
tirely upon speech sensations in their acquisition of 
speech. Notwithstanding other latent capabilities they 
are forced into becoming motor types. From the be- 
ginning of speech instruction the lip-reading picture is 
associated with the speech-motor sensations and the speech 
content. Conversely, therefore, the lip-reading objective 
with them is to arrive at the speech content also with the 
aid of the kinaesthetic sensations. In order to render this 
aid as easily grasped as possible, the deaf child imitates 
the sounds and words spoken to him. He repeats aloud. 
This feature disappears later, from which it may be de- 
duced that either the interposed speech sensations for 
the comprehension of speech take place unconsciously, or 
that by reason of a more visual endowment an imme- 
diate connection between optic impression and speech 
comprehension has been effected. In closest conformity 
with these experiences in the instruction of deaf children, 
the Jena method of lip-reading for the hard of hearing 
has been compiled. As in the instruction of deaf children, 
where lip-reading, so to speak, falls as ripened fruit of 
the speech and language instruction into the lap of the 
pupil, in the same manner Brauckmann wishes to attain 
lip-reading with the adult hard of hearing, as a result 
of a speech-motor training. He seems to overlook in this 
connection that deaf children have eight entire school 
years in which to learn, while the hard of hearing often 
have not even as many weeks at their disposal. 

Even with the adult hard of hearing, the lip-reading 
teacher has the experience that frequently, particularly 
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with difficult sentences, they try to speak with the teacher. 
If one examines these cases more closely, it always turns 
out that these pupils are principally motor types. They 
interpose into the path of comprehension their own 
mechanism of speech, in order to reach as easily and as 
surely as possible an understanding of what is said. 

It would be a mistake not to pay attention to this hint 
or even to let it go without utilizing it. Experience with 
a large number of such cases, together probably with his 
own speech-motor tendency, may have actuated Brauck- 
mann to base his method exclusively on the motor-speech 
sensations for all the hard of hearing and deafened since, 
unlike deaf children, they already possess a smooth-run- 
ning mechanism of speech. Yet, still other advantages 
favor the speech-motor method of lip-reading. In every 
human being there exists a natural, congenital tendency 
to imitation which, particularly in childhood, asserts itself 
unbidden and unconsciously. This may easily be observed 
during a juvenile performance in a theater or before a 
Punech-and-Judy show. There is, moreover, the ‘‘con- 
tagious’’ effect of yawning, laughing and erying. This 
tendency to imitate is extremely important for our human 
cultural progress, especially, however, for our responding 
to the psychic excitations and the spiritual experiences of 
others. Even if we copy or imitate partly only the mo- 
tions of expressions connected therewith, there arises in 
us an understanding of the proceeding. The violinist 
who listens to the concert of a colleague lets his fingers 
follow all presented passages, in order to be able to judge 
the playing. The imitating need not always occur in- 
stinctively ; it leads to the same result if done consciously. 

The importance of these proceedings for lip-reading is 
obvious. The instinctive or conscious imitation in lip- 
reading has an effect that with the motor type of speech- 
comprehension is easily associated with the imitated 
speech movements. The lip-reading problem of the motor 
type, therefore, concentrates exclusively on the attainment 
of as rapid and true an imitation as possible, and later 
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on, such a close blending of optic excitation and motor- 
speech sensation, that the latter alone, finally, functions 
in the consciousness and lastly in the subconscious. Even 
though this divided task meets with difficulties, experience 
teaches that the speech-motor types are, in general, satis- 
fying pupils in lip-reading. 

The speech-motor type is, therefore, particularly well 
adapted to the study of lip-reading. With the assumption 
of a fair capability in the imitation of speech motions, 
the speech-motor method leads the motor type indirectly 
but dependably to understanding by lip-reading. 

With the acoustic type the optical lip-reading picture 
would by analogy have to lead to the speech content 
through ,auditory sensations. This is actually the case. 
Although, so far as I know, exact psychological investi- 
gations are here also lacking, I am able to present obser- 
vations of my own. With myself the acoustic-speech type 
predominates in a marked degree. Notwithstanding, I 
have acquired in the course of many years of contact 
with deaf-mutes, the hard of hearing and deafened, also 
a little ability to read the lips. Lip-reading functions 
with me by means of acoustic representations. I imagine 
that I hear the speaker as soon as I understand him. 
During the first showing of Professor Flatau’s lip-reading 
film, to which I was invited, I imagined not only that I 
heard the speech and so understood it, but I imagined 
also the pitch of the voice, the modulation and rhythm 
of the speaker appearing on the screen. The experience 
of the hard of hearing, during lessons in lip-reading, in 
having sensations of hearing the exercises is known to 
every teacher of the art. In the special lessons in lip- 
reading of my class of hard-of-hearing children, I fre- 
quently used to speak without voice. The children in- 
sisted, nevertheless, even those with very little hearing, 
that they had heard everything, because, as they said, I 
had been speaking so loud. The schools for hard-of-hear- 
ing children, especially in the first years of their exist- 
ence, had to fight against many prejudices on the part 
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of the parents, who would have been only too glad to 
return their children to the ordinary schools. It hap- 
pened not infrequently that the parents maintained that 
the hearing of their children had so greatly improved 
as to warrant a re-transfer to the old school. The chil- 
dren in question, likewise, stated that they could again 
hear everything. Investigating the matter by testing the 
understanding of the children with face turned aside, it 
appeared that the supposed increased hearing power was 
merely the newly acquired skill in reading the lips. 

These cases can be considered as proof that lip-reading 
is capable also of functioning by means of the acoustic 
representations. With the hard-of-hearing acoustic type, 
moreover, the mind, in the comprehension of speech by 
means of lip-reading, makes use of a smoothly running 
mechanism, the series of speech tones, to the functioning 
of which even fragments of optic excitations suffice. As, 
however, contrary to the motor type, a physiological link 
is lacking between the optic impression and the under- 
standing of speech, the study of lip-reading, therefore, 
causes the acoustic type, in general, greater difficulties. 
Yet, with other qualifications, this student will still be 
able to attain good results. 

The other qualifications are in a purely mental-spiritual 
domain. Lip-reading requires, above all, a good power 
of observation. Auf jedes Menschen Gesichte steht seme 
Geschichte, sein Hassen und Lieben deutlich geschrieben.’ 
Especially, however, when he speaks. A further prelimi- 
nary condition is the power of mental concentration. 
Even when lip-reading has been mastered, its application 
requires an expenditure of energy. Deaf-mutes who lip- 
read almost unfailingly, welcome it as a relaxation if, as 
a change, the conversation is continued in the more read- 
ily grasped and less difficult sign language. That a good 
measure of the power of mental combination (synthesis) 
is essential for lip-reading has already been mentioned. 


2In every man’s face his story you can trace; it clearly indi- 
eates his loves and his hates. 
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Mentally versatile people learn to read the lips better 
than do the ponderous; in lip-reading also they grasp 
more quickly and surely the cireumlocutions, which fre- 
quently become necessary. Natural wit and penetration 
are likewise advantageous factors; and that is what Schil- 
ler meant, according to whom, wit consists in this, that 
one man discovers resemblances where another fails to 
see them, and penetration consists in discovering differ- 
ences between very similar things. A definite degree of 
education is not necessary, but a large vocabulary, a 
good intuitive sense of language, a preference for the 
pursuit of language and for linguistic practice, are ex- 
ceedingly useful. 

Lip-reading is, therefore, possible to all speech types. 
The latter are not, however, adapted in an equal degree 
for the attainment of proficiency. Under the assumption 
that there is an association between optic stimuli and 
phonetic speech, the visual type would be the most fa- 
vored, because the optic excitation immediately calls forth 
in him the understanding. This is followed by the 
motor type, because he can draw for support, through 
the power of imitation developed in him, on the automatic 
speech mechanism connected with thinking. The acoustic 
type will have the greatest difficulties to overcome in the 
study of lip-reading, as there is lacking a physiological 
bridge between the optic motion picture and the acoustic 
representation. 

These psychological reflections were necessary in order 
to be able to practically put in use the previously men- 
tioned methods of lip-reading. Two things may yet be 
stated: First, that individual successes in lip-reading have 
been attained by every method, therefore no one can be 
characterized as absolutely inadequate or wrong; and, 
secondly, that between the instruction of the youthful and 
the adult a sharp line must be drawn. 

ROBERT STOBSCHINSKI, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany. 


(To be continued) 


PLAN AND PROGRESS BOOKS 


The value of having a goal and clear-cut plans by 
which to reach that goal is indisputably admitted in every 
walk of life. By'the same token, systematic and periodic 
checking up on the progress of the plans plays no small 
part in the ultimate attainment of that goal. For this 
reason the conscientiously kept progress book may be of 
inestimable value to the teacher in bringing her charges 
to the desired point within the time allotted for their 
instruction. Planning and execution should go hand in 
hand, but too often they have only a speaking acquaint- 
ance with one another, hence the emphasis that is placed 
on the lesson plans and progress book, and especially on 
the latter, since the plans in themselves are negative. It 
is the thoroughness with which they are executed that 
makes the progress book something more than a collection 
of sentences. 


As is customary, daily programs or lesson plans which 
follow the course or outline of study are made in detail. 
Or the teacher may, if she prefers, make a general plan 
in a subject for the period of a week. For example: 
‘Arithmetic, Oct. 15th-Oct. 22nd. Less than, more than, 
larger than, smaller than, with number stories. Daily 
quick work and dictation of numbers to 100—spoken 
once.’’ From this general plan she then develops in detail 
her daily lesson plan. In either case, plan concisely the 
topics to be taught and the points to be emphasized. At 
the end of the week the progress made for that interval 
of time in each subject is recorded. Unless there is some 
positive progress, our efforts have been ‘‘ weighed in the 
balance and found wanting.’’ 


The Colonial Plan Book and Progress Record, published 
by J. L. Hammett, of Cambridge and Newark, has been 
found quite satisfactory in meeting the need of having a 
suitable book for such records. It is of convenient size. 
The line and margin arrangement is good, and the absence 
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of any form of printed headings or divisions makes it 
easily arranged and adapted to suit the needs and re- 
quirements of different classes. 

At the beginning of the session the teacher divides her 
book into parts commensurate with the needs of each sub- 
ject of the year’s work, and arranges a thumb index to 
include each of these heads. Necessariiy the specific heads 
of each index are determined by the individual class. A 
typical index for an intermediate grade would read 
somewhat as follows: Class Roll, Program, Speech and 
Rhythm, Speech Reading, Connected Language, Language 
Drill, Arithmetic, Geography, History, Reading, Sunday 
Reading and Other Outside Reading, Devotions and 
Sunday School, Drawing, Examinations, Outline of Work, 
Personnel of Class. The arrangement of the index for 
the preparatory and primary progress books is different 
from that of the progress books for the intermediate and 
advanced grades. In the former there are fewer subjects, 
but each main subject is subdivided into its component 
parts. Under Speech Reading, for instance, there would 
be Objects, Names, Commands, Dictation, Colors, Calen- 
dar, Numbers. The main heads always stand out if they 
are written in red ink and the subdivisions in blue. 

Under the class headings, Speech, Speech Reading, 
Arithmetic, ete., progress, week by week, is written; not 
merely the statement ‘‘Studied pages 119-128,’’ but what 
was accomplished in the study of those pages; whether 
the subject presented was grasped by the class as an 
entirety or by only the upper third; whether the test or 
review made you want to sing a little for happiness 
because you had gotten the idea back from the children 
in a form that convinced you they were understanding, 
or whether it showed you decidedly that more drill and 
thoroughness were needed to get the thought over to 
them. It helps the teacher a great deal to take stock of 
her methods, if she can see in uncompromising black and 
white their results as they are reflected in her progress 
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book. It is her log book. It serves her as it would an- 
other mariner sailing seas whose shoals are none too 
surely known. 

The division for Examinations shows the examination 
schedules, examination marks, averages and rank for the 
class as well as a duplicate copy of the examination 
questions. 

Outline of Work embraces a brief but comprehensive 
outline of the work for both of the school terms. 

Personnel of Class, or Remarks, as it is sometimes given, 
includes a brief history of the members of the class; date 
of birth, date of entrance in school, date deafness occurred, 
cause of deafness, degree of hearing, number of deaf rela- 
tives, ete. It is often convenient to have this information 
at hand and saves time required for its accumulation 
from the administrative office. In addition, individual 
characteristics, qualities, and attainments are noted. 

The daily program plans are accessible to the principal 
daily. The progress books are written up each week and 
those from the intermediate and advanced grades are 
turned into the principal’s office then. Those from the 
preparatory and primary grades are handed in monthly. 

The practice of keeping a progress book has, then, two 
fundamental values. In the first place, it necessitates 
thoughtful planning in advance if there is to be the 
requisite foundation upon which genuine progress is 
built. Secondly, it demands an honest and painstaking 
execution of these plans if there are to be any results 
worth writing up. Aside from these, the progress book is 
stimulating, for its entries are modest little monuments 
of ‘‘something accomplished, something done,’’ which bear 
testimony to one’s not having lived in vain. 


MATTIE WYNNE, 
Instructor in the Virginia School. 
Staunton, Va. 
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HISTORY IN THE GRAMMAR GRADE 


A departure from the usual course in teaching history 
in the grammar grade was made this year. 

At the close of school last June the sixth grade had 
completed Beattie’s ‘‘Story of Americans.’’ In previous 
years this had been followed by an advanced history of 
the United States, but the attitude of this class toward 
history in any form demanded consideration. It was an 
accumulation of dates and facts without connection or 
importance to them in any way. 

It is difficult to camouflage an old subject. Even after 
the most careful thought in preparation to disguise it 
with new points of interest, every teacher has had the 
disheartening experience of having all her efforts relegated 
to the waste basket by, ‘‘ Yes, I know—last year.’’ There- 
fore, the suggestion from our principal that we make a 
change for this class and take up the ‘‘Beginnings of 
History’’ instead of the customary repetition, met with a 
hearty response from the teacher. 


The textbook used was, ‘‘History Stories of Other 
Lands.’’ (Edited by Arthur Guy Terry ; published by Row, 
Peterson and Co.), Book III supplemented by the stories 
of Books I and II. This is a consecutive history, given 
chronologically in attractive story form, printed in good 
type, covering the period from 55 B. C. to 1066 A. D., 
beginning with the story of Romulus and Remus, touch- 
ing the chief reasons for the rise and fall of Rome and 
ending with King William the Conqueror of England. 


The advantage to the class we have found to be two- 
fold. First, the attention was caught and held from the 
beginning. The stories looked interesting, new, mys- 
terious. It promised to be a field hitherto unexplored. 
The second advantage was of equal or even more im- 
portance. It has been an incentive in teaching this class 
to watch the interest grow and the ideas expand and 
broaden, as we progressed in the story of the development 
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of early tribes into government and nations. The pupils 
began to realize the connection between these things and 
our own country. 

Naturally, the first lessons were fiction or fairy stories 
to the children, and the faith in their teacher’s inviolable 
rule of absolute truthfulness to her pupils was frequently 
put to a severe test by the oft-repeated question, ‘‘Is 
it true?’’ 

To make it more real to them every opportunity was 
seized to connect the past and present; for instance, the 
change of our calendar, the names of the days of the 
week, ete. The beginning of Christianity and the birth 
of Christ took on a new meaning when met in history. 

Pictures, clippings, headlines, anything within the un- 
derstanding of the pupils, referring to ancient nations, 
when cut from newspapers and current magazines and 
placed on our ‘‘bulletin board,’’ were always quickly 
noted and eagerly read. Frequently the pupils themselves 
brought in items or referred to something in their library 
reading that formerly would have meant nothing to 
them. 

It was not only as history that the stories were made 
instructive. In presenting the lesson, a difficult chapter 
was first read, explained and discussed as a class exercise. 
Answers were written to given questions and these were 
corrected in class from the slate. Then as a review the 
chapter was re-written as a topic, by each child from an 
outline, giving only the important points. This exercise 
of condensing from an outline was of real value in secur- 
ing individual thought and preventing memorized repro- 
duction. It trained the pupil to think and write of a 
subject as a topic, limited in length, to be sure, but a 
beginning in getting away from the question and answer 
form necessarily used to such an extent in teaching the 
deaf, a preparation for the more advanced work of the 
next year. 

We felt that the advanced history of the United States 
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would be taken up the next fall with a far better under- 
standing and, therefore, with real interest for having the 
background gained by the ‘‘ Beginnings of History.’’ 
LOUISE A. CURTISS, 
Formerly Instructor in the Virginia School, 
Staunton, Va. 


VITALIZING OBJECT WORK FOR BEGINNING 
CLASSES 


In teaching children in beginning classes, it is very 
important for us to know that they have correct mental 
pictures of the real things that the classroom objects and 
pictures represent. Pictures or even toys may not always 
give these. Consequently, we try to show the child the 
object itself and often take trips to the barn or elsewhere 
when presenting a new word. We realize that the list 
of nouns given in any outline is not to be followed blindly, 
but varied when occasion demands. For example, ‘‘a 
sheep’’ is listed to be taught in January. I was not sure 
that the children would know just what a sheep was from 
the toy, so I waited for an opportunity to show them a 
live sheep. One afternoon in February our supervising 
teacher took us to a farm a few miles from town. There 
we saw a big flock of sheep and a number of lambs. The 
children were permitted to hold the lambs and pet them. 
When we went back to school and the children were 
shown a toy sheep, joyous calls on all sides were heard, 
**a sheep!’’ ‘‘a sheep!’’ ‘‘a baby sheep!’’ How they 
still love thot sheep! 

The short observation walks or rides with the teacher 
fasten the association of the pictures on the charts with 
the objects themselves. Before the children could speak 
the names, they would run to the charts as soon as we 
returned to the classroom and point to the pictures of 
all the objects thereon which we had seen. 

As the ability to speak the nouns was acquired, the 
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children pointed and spoke the name; but soon, before 
action work was begun, the expression, ‘‘I saw — o 
was given and at once we became a class of little talkers. 
The joy of the children was unbounded when they could 
return from a walk and tell in language what they had 
seen. 

These little experiences are not much in themselves, 
but they are a great deal in principle. They illustrate 
the importance we should attach to the formation of the 
correct mental picture as a necessary background for all 
language work, oral or written. 


LOUISE ROSS, 
Instructor in the Virginia School, 
Staunton, Va. 


SOME DEVICES IN ARITHMETIC 


Although from the very beginning of the child’s work 
with numbers we try to have him think accurately and 
to know combinations nearly automatically, we usually 
find that in the third grade one or two children are caught 
slyly counting on their fingers. This, I believe, is the 
case in most schools. To overcome and guard against this 
habit, the following plan for board work has proved 
helpful. 

The children pass to the slate, where each child stands 
with his left hand behind his back, and writes the num- 
bers dictated with his right hand. 


Example of problems given: 434 
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The teacher gives the commands, ‘‘ Draw a line.’’ ‘‘ You 
may add.’’ Each child draws a line and adds the com- 
binations, turning to face the teacher as soon as he has 
finished. 

The command, ‘‘Get the pointer,’’ is given. The child 
gets the pointer, which he holds in both his hands as he 
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speaks. Pointing to the numbers, he says: ‘‘Two and 
one are three. Three and four are seven.’’ ‘‘Four and 
four are eight. Eight and three are eleven. Write one, 
carry one.’’ ‘‘Two and two are four. Four and four 
are eight. Eight and one are nine.’’ At the command, 
‘*Read your answer,’’ the child reads, ‘‘Nine hundred 
seventeen.”’ 

This not only affords drill on the combinations, but 
holds the child’s attention. 

Mechanical examples in subtraction are treated in the 
same way. 


Example given: 617 
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The example is dictated. The teacher gives the com- 
mands, ‘‘Draw a line and subtract. Get the pointer. You 
may talk.’’ The child says: ‘‘Five from seven leaves 
two. I cannot take four from one. I shall borrow one 
from six. Four from eleven leaves seven. Two from 
five leaves three.’’ 

The command ‘‘Read your answer’’ is given. The 
child reads, ‘‘Three hundred seventy-two.”’ 

In making drills interesting various other devices may 
be used. 

For quick work in reading, writing and adding or sub- 
tracting, the ciphering contest has proved helpful. It is 
conducted in very much the same way as a spelling bee. 
After the sides have been chosen, the children are called 
to the slate in groups of twos. Different numbers are 
given to each child, alternately; the last number, however, 
is given to both simultaneously, followed immediately by 
the command, ‘‘Draw a line and add.’’ In this way both 
begin work on the same instant. The winner remains at 
the slate. The defeated one is replaced by one from the 
same side. 

Even more interest is added when two classes doing 
about the same work meet and compete against each 
other. 
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The following is a good drill with which to secure 
accuracy, neatness, and speed. 

During the recess period put a number of addition or 
subtraction examples on the slate. These should be hid- 
den so the children cannot see them upon entering the 
room. 

Sides are chosen. Each child is given a paper and 
pencil. He writes his captain’s name at the head of his 
paper. When all are ready the shade is rolled up and 
the signal to start is given. The pupils hand the teacher 
their papers as soon as they finish, and place them in 
order as they come, the first one on the bottom and the 
last one on top. Allow one for the top paper, two for 
the second, three for the third, ete. Allow nothing for 
an incorrect paper. 

SALLIE GLENN, 
Formerly of the Virginia School, 
Staunton, Va. 


DRILL VERBS 


At the beginning of the year I found that some of the 
children in my class were confused in the use of has and 
is, and other verbs such as: 


has 

have 

see 

saw 

has on 

is, am, are, etc. 

love 

like 

look 

smell, and other copulative verbs. 


These are the verbs which cannot easily be taught by 
means of action work, and hence, call for special attten- 
tion. They are, one will see upon examination, the verbs 
which regularly use the present tense and not the present 
progressive to denote present time. 

Of course, the first point to make clear was to distin- 
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guish between the use of has and have. For this, drills 
were given in original and elliptical sentences until the 
children knew definitely that has is used only when the 
subject is singular, and have only when it is plural, except 
with the personal pronouns J and you. (In this elliptical 
work as much information as possible was given, for 
things that create interest always bring forth the best 
results. ) 

For the next step, we contrasted the use of has and 1s, 
later including the plural forms. The children learned 
that has and have are always followed by nouns, while 
on the other hand, is, am, are, etc., are followed by 
adjectives. 

Later, is with where, and still later, is followed by the 
predicate noun were given. Here the fact was emphasized 
that the subject and the predicate mean the same thing. 
Elliptical sentences calling for is, am, are, has and have 
were included in the same group, thus: 


Mr. McManaway 
His name Howard. 

He seven years old. 

He light hair and blue eyes. 
He two dogs. 

The dogs yellow. 


a little boy. 


Soon see and saw were added to the list of drill verbs 
and more drill was given. 

Later, has on was listed and distinguished from the 
verb has. The use of picture description was a great aid 
in clinching this. 

The verbs, likes and loves, the children already knew, 
so needed very little drill on them. 

In a few days, the supervising principal came in and 
took us unawares. She gave the children a drill verb test. 
Their marks pleased neither them nor me. After she 
left the room, we had a little heart-to-heart talk. The 
children were very much hurt and told me that they 
were going to do better. They set to work with renewed 
interest. A week later the principal again took the class 
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for a short period. I asked her if she would like to give 
another drill verb test. An absolutely new set of ellip- 
tical sentences was used. (The sentences were about 
things which were not familiar to the class.) The result 
was surprising. Even the children who had made the 
lowest marks on the previous test came right to the top 
on this one. 

In developing a topic on the Hallowe’en party the 
children wanted to tell about the chapel, so we said, ‘‘The 
chapel looked pretty.’’ I explained that looked had the 
same use in the sentence as was, but that the meaning 
was a little different. We wrote look under our drill 
verbs and prepared to watch religiously for chances to 
use it. 

Since then, smell has been added as another drill verb. 
One morning early in March one of the girls came in and 
told me that she had seen some flowers on the table in the 
hall. She tried to tell me that the flowers smelled sweet. 
That afforded the opportunity to teach the copulative 
verb smell. 

Now the children are able to fill in elliptical sentences 
using all the drill verbs listed above with ‘‘Drill Verbs’’ 
as a heading. 

The following exercise will give an idea of the kind of 
elliptical sentences which are given to the class: 


DRILL VERBS 


1. Miss Ross two nephews. 

2. One of them —— three years old. 

3. His name —— William. 

4. He light hair and blue eyes. 

5. His birthday in June. 

6. He an auto. 

7. The auto red and blue. 

8. Miss Ross William last Christmas. 
9. He a new suit one day. 

10. He very cute. 


CLETA SHIFLET, 
Formerly of the Virginia School, 
Staunton, Va. 


PROJECTS IN GEOGRAPHY—GRADE 4A 


Our little fourth graders have been having a good time 
in their geography. Perhaps others would like to know 
of a few of our projects. 

The sand table was our starting point. All the land 
and water formations were worked out. Then we visited 
the creek nearby trying to find sure-enough islands, capes, 
straits, ete. 

After this our continent was considered. We made it 
in sand, marked the boundary lines of its countries and 
put in the Great Lakes, the chief mountains and largest 
rivers. This gave us another opportunity to point out 
the land and water formations. 

Then came the zones. Beginning at home we talked 
about the seasons, how many we had and in what zone 
we lived. Going from this we learned of the other zones. 
A great many pictures found in books, magazines and 
the photogravure section of the newspaper, and the movies 
of the countries and life in the different zones helped to 
make the work more real to the children. The five zones 
were found on the map and drawn on the board. For 
variety one child drew the sphere, another put in the 
zenes and another wrote the names of the zones to the 
left and the seasons to the right, joining them with has 
in the center, except for the torrid zone, where they wrote 
‘“‘The Torrid Zone is hot all the time but it has a wet 
and dry season.’’ 


The North Frigid Zone two seasons, & long winter 


and 6 short summer. 
The Borth Temperate Zone four seasons; fall, win- 
ter,Spring and summer, 
The Torrid Zone hot all the time but 
there is a wet season 
and @ dry séason. 


The South Temperate Zone four seasons; fall, win- 


ter, spring and summer. 


The South Frigid Zone two seasons, a long winter 


and a short sunser. 
A simple device, which proved a joy, was the drawing 
of a sphere on the floor, then marking off the zones and 
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placing fruits, vegetables and toy animals in their re- 
spective zones. This can be made quite elaborate and 
pretty. 

Then we were ready for the races. Before studying 
any people, the country, its physical features, capitals, 
seaports and any outstanding facts were well fixed. Here 
again the sand table came in well. 

The Red Race came first, for what American child is 
not interested in Indians and their customs? With our 
Indian project we combined the Pilgrims for a Thanks- 
giving scene. 

Down in the basement we found a table that gave us 
more latitude than our sand table. This we covered with 
heavy brown paper, then with sand. Our ocean view at 
one end of the table was a large pane of glass over blue 
paper with plenty of sand and rock for the shore. Clothes 
pins in paper costumes and painted faces were used for 
our Indians and Pilgrims. Wigwams were also made of 
brown paper, though they can be made of heavy cloth. A 
log house and the church were of corrugated boxes with 
doors and windows cut out and a roof, chimney and 
steeple added. There was a fort to protect the Pilgrim 
village, behind which a Pilgrim or two stood on guard 
while the other Pilgrims were on their way to church. 
Wild turkeys, deer, dogs and bears were among the pines. 
A birch-bark canoe in which an Indian warrior sat looked 
quite real. 

For our Eskimo table, flour and salt took the place of 
snow, with icebergs made of paper that had come around 
candy boxes. The children made the Eskimos and ani- 
mals of clay and painted them the necessary colors. Some 
were rather queer looking, but the pleasure and knowl- 
edge that were gained in the making were worth the time 
and trouble. 

Our prettiest table was the Japanese project. The same 
table was used. Around it was tacked green crépe paper 
and at the back, instead of letting the paper hang, it was 
tacked up for a background, adding the needed color. A 
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stream of water made as realistic as possible with moss 
and pebbles wound its way across the landscape at the 
right. Bradley’s Straight-Line Picture Cut-outs were 
used, the children having colored these in spare moments 
as a reward for good work. When mounted, it all was 
very effective. There were pink cherry trees and ginkgo 
trees and a bridge over the stream with a Japanese girl 
standing on it in her colorful costume. To make our 
room a little more ‘‘Japanesey’’ we festooned crépe paper 
wisteria over our slates, ivy furnishing the green, and on 
the lights and in one corner of the room we hung Japanese 
lanterns. Back of these were two panels of Chinese 
writing. 

The setting was all ready for a Japanese tea and the 
children were delighted with the idea. Desks were moved 
out and all we had to do was to throw a few pretty rugs 
around. The girls came dressed as Japanese girls in 
kimonas and the boys made a very good effect in their 
improvised costumes, so we had a jolly time as we enter- 
tained our guests seated on the floor in true Japanese 
style. 

To our delight the silk mill at a nearby town was open 
to us, so we could view at first hand the manufacture 
of silk. 

The Brown Race, in fact, all the races, can be worked 
up in the same manner, but for the Black Race I preferred 
having the jungle of real branches of trees and using the 
toy animals and toy people. It was more real, I believe. 

It must not be thought that this was all play. We got 
a great deal of definite knowledge as well as a great deal 
of worth-while language, speech and speech reading. To 
check up on the knowledge of facts there were written 
lessons, sometimes in the form of elliptical sentences, 
sometimes as answers to questions, and quite often as 
timed tests. 

MINNIE ELIZABETH SMITH, 
Instructor in the Virginia School, 
Staunton, Va. 
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Of all the connected and original language work that 
the deaf child is called upon to attempt in the primary 
and intermediate classes, News should be considered by 
far the most important. It is by means of News that the 
child is first led to notice things that are happening 
around him and to make his first efforts at self-expres- 
sion. However much a child may get from the technical 
part of his school work, that technical education would 
avail him little unless he could express his thoughts about 
the things that are going on about him, and which are a 
part of his everyday life—and express them in the 
smooth, straight language used by hearing people. 

Unless we are giving the deaf child every chance 
toward this end, we are not giving him a square deal. 
Furthermore, we are depriving him, during the years 
that there is comparatively little of an unusual aspect in 
his life, of a pleasure that should be his—the pleasure 
of telling of everyday (to us, trivial) events. A few 
years later these will seem to him so trivial that he will 
not care to make the attempt, and so he may never learn 
to tell of them. 

‘“What is News?’’ someone may ask. It is true that 
a definition of News in a beginning class would not hold 
where the third or fourth grade is considered. At first, 
it is almost anything not strictly action work and which 
occurs outside the classroom. <A child may bring in, ‘‘I 
saw a horse. The horse ran.’’ It is then that the teacher 
makes one of the first lasting impressions. She must 
show the child that even the smallest attempt is appre- 
ciated, and at the same time take him to the calendar 
for When, leading him to see that with every bit of News 
we must have a time word or phrase. Our first News then 
might be ‘‘I saw a horse yesterday. The horse ran.’’ 
The News idea is very simple and easily gotten over in 
time, even to very young children. 

At first, it will be difficult to get just the kind of 
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News that we want, but by leading the child out and 
on, more interesting things will be observed and men- 
tioned. A never-ending list of interesting events—inter- 
esting particularly to the children—happen every day. 
In the afternoons, while they are in the shops, they do a 
variety of things of which they would like to tell, but 
very often the teacher is too busy thinking of what she 
considers more important and harder work, and she 
misses this wonderful opportunity for worth-while things 
that is daily knocking at her door. 

Where could we find a better opportunity for teaching 
a practical vocabulary? Why not bring into the class- 
room at this time shop language and shop vocabulary, 
and teach them as part of our News? If begun here and 
continued through the grades, no better method of teach- 
ing shop language, other than the strictly technical, could 
be had. The names of tools, ete., can and should very 
soon be taught in the shops and sewing room, a very 
few at a time. The young child need not tell how nor 
with what he works, but simply what he has done. But 
he must, of course, have a mental picture of all that is 
involved. 

In the primary department of our school there is a 
boy who works in the carpenter shop in the afternoon. 
A news item recently given by him was, ‘‘I went to the 
carpenter shop after dinner Tuesday. I repaired some 
chairs.’’ Among the other verbs that this boy uses and 
remembers are scraped, worked on, made, and finished, 
to say nothing of swept, cleaned, played (baseball, ete.) 
and other verbs that he needs in order to tell what he or 
someone else does outside when not at work in the shops. 
A few days ago one of his news items was: ‘‘Max went 
to the laundry yesterday afternoon. He got some clean 
handkerchiefs.’’ We teach only the past tense at first, 
consequently, a thing must be finished before the child 
can say that he made it. While he is making it, and 
before he can use the present progressive tense, the verb 
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worked on usually saves the day. A girl whom I know 
once wrote, ‘‘I embroidered a pillow top yesterday after- 
noon,’’ when she had been sewing only thirty minutes. 
This would not happen if we did our part as we should 
when the children are young. 

A girl in the class with the boy mentioned above wrote 
shortly after: ‘‘I went to the sewing room yesterday 
afternoon. I darned stockings. I went to the children’s 
pantry after supper. I washed dishes.’? Mended, darned, 
patched, hemmed, lengthened and shortened, as the case 
may be, should be taught just as early as possible. Why 
not do so, and thus give the young child the really cor- 
rect way of expressing what he or she has done? One 
trouble is that it does not always occur to the teacher 
to find out whether or not the verb that she gives is the 
one to fit the case. If she always did so, no older child 
would say as did at least one deaf boy, that he went to 
the pressing shop to iron, instead of to press, his trousers. 
By means of class trips, each child sees what the other 
works on, repairs, ete., and not only adds to his vocabu- 
lary, but is storing up excellent knowledge for future 
topic work. 

The News period is a class affair. For some time ‘‘I”’ 
is never written on the slate. One child relates his item 
with the help of the teacher and the key which is on the 
wall slate in each classroom, and then another member 
of the class repeats the item and writes it on the slate. 
Copying individually, each child has practice on chang- 
ing the pronouns that stand for him. With the aid of 
the key, the children get clear mental pictures and an 
understanding of Where, How, When, and other technical 
points. Consequently, the results are by no means merely 
memorized language. When new principles are used, the 
News is later written on key-paper, thus helping to fix 
mental pictures and the ‘‘grammar’’ involved. 

Soon after News is started, we begin to teach the chil- 
dren something of the different kinds of connected lan- 
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guage, and the place for each. Weather reports, menu 
work, and simple topics are the first of these. In his 
News, the child is allowed to mention a party and to 
speak of one or two outstanding points, but the party 
in detail becomes a topic in language suitable to the 
grade. 

After a while the class learns the word Journal and 
what it includes. The children must early be taught not 
only to discriminate between News and Journals, but to 
give ‘‘a news item’’—which is one bit of news—when 
asked to do so. 

It is with News that we have constant and practical 
drill on our technical work. For example, the youngest 
children are led from the beginning to use a and the cor- 
rectly. If one speaks of the school shoe shop, he uses the 
and not a; when he writes to thank his mother for a box 
received he says, ‘‘I received the box,’’ although when he 
relates the fact to another he says ‘‘a box.’’ He is taught 
that the first time anything is mentioned of which more 
is to be told, it is ‘‘a@ plant’’ and throughout the rest of 
the narrative, ‘‘the plant’’—unless he properly uses a 
pronoun. This and other uses of a and the are kept 
strictly in mind by the teacher and nothing else is per- 
mitted. Results of this method of procedure are very 
gratifying. 

The same is true with the use of the expletive there 
with an indefinitely modified subject. ‘‘An auto is in the 
court’’ or ‘‘Frances received a box from her mother 
yesterday. A great many lovely things were in the box,’’ 
and other rather suited statements must be strictly 
watched for and tabooed. The expletive is taught soon 
after the predicate noun is given and the children are 
from that time expected to use it. They are taught these 
points as drill work and led to apply the principles in 
all of their efforts at language. The way in which this 
drill work is applied by the children is the true test. 

Once started, the News period is a daily occurrence. 
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Later, other kinds of connected language, such as those 
mentioned above, must receive attention and then News 
is given perhaps two or three times a week. 

The teacher who uses News as it should be used, will 
find the best kind of practical suggestions for drill work. 
For, as the children continue attempts at self-expression, 
the needs of the class will be quite a guide in this direc- 
tion, although in the introduction of the strictly tech- 
nical, we follow our language outline. The language of 
News and all other work is kept within the bounds of the 
child’s technical understanding. No principle is, so to 
speak, flung at him merely to be memorized. But, after 
a principle has been given, its use is insisted upon. For 
some time, for instance, the children would say: ‘‘George 
went to Otto’s room Saturday afternoon. He changed 
his clothes. Then he went to the field. He played base- 
ball.’’ However, as soon as the causal infinitive is taught, 
these pairs of statements have seen their day. Instead, 
we should have, ‘‘George went to Otto’s room Saturday 
afternoon to change his clothes. Then he went to the 
field to play baseball.’’ 


One gratifying result of this plan of teaching technical 
work is that the children understand and use the new 
principles more easily than is usually the case. Where 
could we find a better chance to teach the use of the past 
progressive than in the News? With almost no drill at 
first, we lead the children to see that it is the past of 
something very much like the present progressive. Of 
course, they must, before this, be familiar with the present 
progressive tense. Then they are gradually led to sense 
the place for the past progressive. It comes very easily 
and naturally, for instance, after saw; as, ‘‘I saw Isabelle 
yesterday morning. She was playing with her dolls.’’ 
If the primary teacher works in this way, the interme- 
diate teacher will not have to struggle, and even then 
perhaps fail, to get the correct use of the past progres- 
sive tense. 
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In News we also grasp the opportunity for our begin- 
ning quotation work. Very soon we have ‘‘Miss Edith 
said ‘Thank you’;’’ or ‘‘Mrs. Bass said ‘Your work is 
very neat’.’’ Later, ‘‘I saw Leona on the porch yester- 
day afternoon. She was looking at some funny papers. I 
went to the porch and said to Leona, ‘May I look at the 
papers?’ She said, ‘Certainly’.’’ 

We begin News earlier than is customary and make 
it a big part of the work in our primary department. It 
is kept up in the intermediate and advanced classes, al- 
though, of course, it does not and should not come so 
often as in the primary. If News is begun in time and 
kept up in the right way the much-discussed ‘‘live lan- 
guage’’ problem will be practically solved. 

ADDIE WHITTLESEY, 
Instructor in the Virginia School, 
Staunton, Va. 


CLASS BOOKS 


In some of our classes the children make their own 
yearbooks, or class books, as we call them. It is natural 
for us to take pride in our own work, so it is only reason- 
able to expect the children to take more pride in books 
they themselves make than in those made for them by the 
teacher. And they understand better what the books con- 
tain. This also means that the children are preserving 
some of their own work to take home and to read during 
the summer. The appearance of the books the following 
fall certainly shows that they have been read. 

The class books are composed mainly of weekly tests 
given through the year and show practically the order 
in which language principles are taken up, as well as 
the general development of the child. While the books 
contain material on all subjects that the child studies, we 
follow our technical outline in all phases of work. It will 
be noticed, for instance, in class books of beginning chil- 
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dren that pronouns are used sparingly at first, but it can 
easily be seen when they are introduced and the order 
in which they are given. ‘‘How’’ will not come in first- 
grade work, but ‘‘Where’’ will be frequently used. 

The test papers written with indelible pencil are care- 
fully marked and graded. For headings we have: 


Test Date 
Subject 

The child’s initials are in the upper right-hand corner. 
All tests are corrected with red ink or red pencil and are 
marked off as for examinations, but the teacher writes in 
the correction for the child instead of merely underlining 
mistakes, so that in each corrected paper the child has a 
perfect copy to study. We also have a scale of special 
deductions which makes the children more careful and 
which acts as an incentive to very best efforts. This also 
tends to form habits of observation and neatness that 
help them all through their school life. One of our 
mottoes is ‘‘Think. Then write.’’ And since the children 
know that the members of the family are going to see 
their papers, they are likely to think before starting to 
work. We find the results very satisfactory. 

In addition to the tests, interesting sets of news, jour- 
nals, topics, weather reports, menus, letters and other 
forms of connected language that come up are copied for 
class books, thus making the latter very interesting. In 
June the papers are put together and are covered with 
original covers made by the children themselves in their 
art classes. We also illustrate a number of the topics 
and have special pictures for much of the technical work 
shown. The teacher hectographs these pictures and the 
children color them. 

The teachers who have tried this plan for class books 
prefer them to the regular hectographed yearbooks. The 
greater value to the child is clear and by means of the 
weekly tests the teacher can keep a check on what the 
class is doing. Occasionally a test is given to sum up the 
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work covered during several weeks. This last is more like 
an examination. One gratifying result of the test part of 
the books is that the children are so well prepared for 
examinations that there is not the unusual strain, either 
on children or teacher. 
MAMIE LOUISE WALLACE, 
Instructor in the Virginia School, 
Staunton, Va. 


A STUDY OF A READING TEST 


[Note: The portions in italics are taken by permission from the 
Stanford Achievement Test: Primary Examination, Form B, copy- 
right, 1925, by World Book Co., Publishers, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York.] 

Recently a standard achievement test in reading and 
arithmetic was given to the pupils in the intermediate 
department of the Missouri School by the superintendent. 
The test was designed for normal children, and it is inter- 
esting to note some points where the reactions of the 
average normal child and the average deaf child to the 
test in reading seem to differ. While the number tested 
is not large, the noted differences appear, to one con- 
versant with the language difficulties in our work, to 
be characteristic of deaf children in any school. 

It is generally admitted that the deaf child is several 
years retarded, educationally, in comparison with the nor- 
mal child of the same chronological age; and the results 
of this test bear out the conclusion, more particularly in 
reading than in arithmetic. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to call attention to the disparity, it being well un- 
derstood; nor to criticize the applicability of the test to 
the deaf, for it should be our aim to achieve for the deaf 
an approximation to the attainments of the normal child, 
but to point out what might be called ‘‘kinks’’ in the 
mind of the average deaf child which can perhaps be 
smoothed out. 
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In the first place, the reading test comprised three 
parts, designated severally as a paragraph test, a sentence 
test, and a word test. In a sense all three were word 
tests, as a few unrecognized words in a sentence or a 
paragraph can easily cloud the meaning of the whole; the 
two latter tests were indeed so similar as to allow both 
to be classed as word tests in a comparison with the 
paragraph test. 

The test was given to 41 boys and girls. The average 
age was 16. Two boys made grades far above the limit of 
the test; that is, the educational age or grade assigned 
thereto. Of these two boys one has excellent hearing, 
though not quite enough to make good progress in pub- 
lic school. The other is an omnivorous reader. Of the 
39 who ean be taken as fairly representative of the aver- 
age deaf child, 9 did better in the paragraph test than in 
the two others, 22 did better in the latter, and 8 made 
approximately equal showings. 

The fact that more than half the whole number tested 
made better educational rankings in the sentence and 
word tests would appear to show a decided weakness in 
the comprehension of paragraphs but for one detail. In 
the paragraph test, blanks were to be filled in, each with 
but one word. Many used more than one word to a 
blank, adding articles and adjectives unnecessarily, which 
brought down their grades in the first test. The examiner 
and his assistant were careful to emphasize this one-word 
requirement before the test was begun, but to little avail. 
Everyday school work shows a tendency to regard de- 
seriptive adjectives as an integral part of a group name, 
such as ‘‘a sweet little girl.’’ 


TEST 1. PARAGRAPH MEANING 


It is to be expected that in the above graph the number 
of errors would gradually increase as the test increased in 
difficulty, and the graph would show a moderately regular 
ascent of the line. However, a few striking variations are 
seen and will be mentioned. 
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TEST /-— PARAGRAPH MEANING 


NUMBER OF MISTAKES MADE 
30 


1. Jack got his hat and ran to the door. ‘‘Where are 
you going?’’ said his mother. ‘‘To school,’’ said . 
and ran off as fast as he could go. 

One of the four errors on this blank was the use of a 
name taken from the model sentence which was explained 
on the blackboard at the start of the test. The name was 
**Dick.’’ 

2. Bess has a dog and a kitten, but her two pets do 
not like each other very well. When the dog comes near, 
the always runs away as fast as tt can. 

Here appears the first of the many multiple-word errors. 
Despite the presence of the article ‘‘the’’ before the 
blank, ‘‘a’’ was brought down with the word ‘‘kitten”’ 
to complete the sentence. 


3. Ned was crying because his little pony had died. 
Just then a fairy appeared and asked him why he was 
so sad. ‘‘Because,’’ said Ned, ‘‘my dear little —— is 
dead.’ 

The only mistake here was the insertion of ‘‘his little 
pony.’’ The error was by a very backward boy. 
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5. A gray pussy saw a lark out in the field and 
thought it would make a fine dinner. ‘‘Come here, pretty 


lark,’’ said the , and I will show you the bell that 
hangs on my neck.’’ But the wise lark said he did not 
care to see the and flew quickly away. 


Calling the two blanks 5a and 5b, we note an extraor- 
dinary jump to 30 errors on 5b. It is a dialogue and 
the deaf usually find one difficult to visualize. Some used 
‘‘lJark’’ and some ‘‘pussy,’’ and some made matters worse 
by bringing in the articles. The six errors on 5a were 
chiefly the use of ‘‘a gray pussy.”’ 


6. Zom’s kite was made of blue and red paper and 
was very pretty. One day he went out to a large field to 
fly it. There was a good wind, and in a short time the 
kite was so high that it seemed only a dim speck im the 
heavens. ‘‘How wonderful,’’ said Tom; ‘‘my must 
be nearly as as the stars.’’ 


Blank 6a shows a normal number of failures, but 6b 
was another pitfall. In this case it is the word ‘‘nearly,’’ 
by some confused in meaning with ‘‘near,’’ leading to the 
use of ‘‘heaven’’ in the blank. Curiously enough, the 
backward pupil who made the only error on 3 got 6b 
but erred on 6a. 


8. John’s father hurried to his office soon after eating 
his breakfast, but before going he told John to pull all 
the weeds in the garden and mow the lawn. When he 
returned that evening, after a hard day’s work, he found 
the still growing in the garden and the uncut. 


A fairly decided drop in errors is seen in 8a but another 
increase in 8b. Whether that denotes a better acquaint- 
ance on the part of our pupils, mostly farm and small- 
town children, with gardens than with lawns is debatable. 
‘*Mow the lawn”’ is hardly as common an expression as 
‘‘eut the grass.”’ 
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TEST 2. SENTENCE MEANING 


TEST 2- SENTENCE MEANING 
NUMBER OF MISTAKES MADE 
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This test produced a number of surprising graph varia- 
tions. The proper answer, yes or no, was to be under- 
lined. 

1. Do birds sing? Yes No 

This was the only error made by the ‘‘constant reader,’’ 
one of the two boys who did far above the average. He 
underlined ‘‘no’’ and explained it later by insisting that 
birds do not sing but chirp. 

The errors on questions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 were negligible 
or absent. Question 7 shows an increase of no extraor- 
dinary note, but the next is interesting. 

8. Are all fruits shaped alike? Yes No 

In the rush and excitement of a time-limit test there 
was some confusion of ‘‘alike’’ with the verb ‘‘like’’ and 
some inattention to ‘‘all.’’ The abstract idea of shape, 
like that of treatment, is not readily understood nor recol- 
lected after explanation. 

9. Is an egg as large as a mountain? Yes No 

Here the usual and traditional language drills on ‘‘as 
——as’’ produce an almost perfect score, but 10 contains 
‘fany’’ and the line goes up again. 

11. Do fish have tails? Yes No 
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At first glance a hearing person might see no reason 
for the large number of mistakes on this question. Neither 
did the writer until he had talked with several who had 
underscored ‘‘No.’’ They thought that tails were neces- 
sarily round in cross section. 

16. Is it always warm in winter? Yes No 

The usual school course of study includes reference to 
the seasons and the calendar, which may explain the 
scarcity of mistakes here. But if the question had run 
differently—‘‘Is it always cold in winter?’’—there might 
have been more failures. 

19. Are we displeased with ‘‘crooked’’ dealers who 
cheat us? Yes No 

‘‘Crooked’’ apparently was a puzzle, and also ‘‘deal- 
ers.’’ Some had a vague idea connecting ‘‘pleased’’ and 
‘‘cheat’’ and therefore underlined ‘‘no.’’ 

21. Does history contain any accounts of famous 
battles? Yes No 

Only three errors here, in answer to a question which 
normal children of the same educational age would find 
a little difficult! Do we devote too much time to history 
and battles? 


TEST 3. WORD MEANING 


TEST WORD MEANING 33 
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This graph shows also a very irregular increase in the 
number of errors, though there is a general upward move- 
ment. It is curious that the first two should appear to 
present difficulty and the next two none and that the 
same situation should be observed with respect to the 
following problems. The proper word is to be underlined. 

1. A teacher is a boy family person school table. 

Some underscored ‘‘boy,’’ others ‘‘school,’’ the latter 
perhaps showing the importance of the teacher in our 
educational system. Few of us, however, are as compre- 
hensive educators as Mark Hopkins on his log. 

2. Tears come when we cry drink eat talk walk. 

The choice of ‘‘walk,’’ underlined by some, follows 
logically from the misunderstanding of ‘‘tears’’ to refer 
to torn clothes. 

After the number of errors on 1 and 2, the good show- 
ing on 3 and 4 is striking, but the words are all familiar 
and not susceptible of double meanings. 

7. Sik is for books dresses gardens horses letters. 

8. Soap is used in cleaning dusting eating racing 
studying. 

These two were easy. The only error on 7 was the 
underlining of ‘‘horses,’’ an indefensible choice, but it 
was by a boy. None of the girls were fooled on silk! 
The absence of errors on 8 proves that in our schools 
cleanliness is indeed ranked next to godliness. 

10. A limb is part of a _ story table tree wall 
window. 

16. <A branch is a bough parcel shield vice weapon. 

These two show approximately the same number of 
errors. In 10 the difficulty is with the word ‘‘limb,”’ in 
16 it is with the synonyms offered for ‘‘branch,’’ a word 
which is really quite familiar. 

17. A baker makes dresses hats shoes bread suits. 

The school bakery is of course the reason for the per- 
fect score on 17, assisted by the occupational language 
drills so often given. 
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18. Tooffermeansto change find give love measure. 

19. To be free is to have liberty luxury patience 
religion revenge. 

To find errors on ‘‘offer’’ is not surprising, but to find 
fewer on 19 appears to be another piece of evidence that 
our pupils have more ‘‘education’’ than language, a con- 
dition not confined to one school. 

20. To be healthy is to be different grave well 
rich sick. 

The health of the children in a residential school is so 
emphasized in chapel talks, lessons, physical examinations, 
ete., that one might justifiably expect an even greater dip 
in the graph line. 

24. An ostrich is a bird dog flower snail tree. 

It is doubtful if even normal hearing children would 
find this harder than the previous three words: ‘‘trail,’’ 
‘‘exclaim’’ and ‘‘disappear.’’ It, however, appears to 
have proved so in the long run, and to have led to their 
present arrangement in the test. 


CONCLUSION 

Not all the questions or problems of each test are in- 
eluded in this analysis, but only the first half or major 
portion of each. The answers or attempts at answers to 
the latter and harder problems of each test were so scat- 
tered and so often were guesses that no real advantage 
would be gained by including them in the analysis. 

There appear to be three faults indicated by the results 
of this test—faults which the experienced teacher of the 
deaf will acknowledge as general among the pupils in any 
school. These are: 

(1) Carelessness in following instructions, especially 
where the instructions vary from the ordinary schoolroom 
rules. This is shown not only by the use of more than 
one word in the blanks in Test I, but also in the filling 
out of personal data blanks on the covers of the test 
booklets. The printed form called for name, age, grade, 
boy or girl, and name of school; but the examiner in- 
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structed the children to fill out only name, age, and boy 
or girl. Despite that, most of them filled out other 
blanks also. There was also much disregard or misunder- 
standing of instructions as to turning of pages, starting 
and stopping, ete. 

(2) <A deficient vocabulary range, especially in the 
more common words and their synonyms, and weakness 
in distinguishing between different meanings of the same 
word. 

(3) Inability to perceive accurately the antecedents 
of personal and relative pronouns. 

In regard to following instructions, it is certain that 
our institutional manner of life tends to standardize daily 
procedure so much that new conditions and situations are 
puzzling. We should try more to give them variety, in 
classwork and in procedure. Banish routine. Devise 
new ways of conducting recitation. In language work 
give much practice in following ordinary and extraor- 
dinary directions. 

The necessary vocabulary increase may be secured to 
a great extent by more reading and word study. It is 
either reading or hearing, as is evinced by the two pupils 
who made such superior grades in this test, and the time 
for miracles is past. But we can not just put a book in 
the pupil’s hand and say, ‘‘Read!’’ The teacher must 
make a real study of words and phrases which are likely 
to cause difficulty and always be on the lookout for idio- 
matic expressions. I had a pupil once, a postgraduate 
whom I was preparing for college, and it was absolutely 
uncanny the way she had of lighting on the wrong mean- 
ing of a word with an ambiguous slant. 

It. is the same way with relative pronouns and their 
antecedents. There must be constant practice and eternal 
vigilance in detecting opportunities for error, of which 
in every way our English language abounds. 

GROVER C. FARQUHAR, 
Instructor in the Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 


THE SURVEY OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—VIII! 
PUPILAGE 


The present chapter concerns itself with a study of 
the pupil population in American schools for the deaf. 
This study is based upon detailed data, collected during 
the recent survey carried out by the National Research 
Council, on various aspects of the personal history of 
children enrolled in such schools. The information ob- 
tained relates to a typical group of children twelve years 
or more in age, the schools included in the survey being 
themselves representative units in the American system 
of education of the deaf. 

As shown by Table I, a total of 4,689 children were 
included in the survey.2 Of this number, 2,525, or 53.8 
per cent, were boys. There was very little difference 
between residential and day-schools; in both types of 
schools boys predominated in practically the same ratio. 


TABLE I 
Distribution of Pupils According to Sex 


Day-Schools Total 


Number] Per Number} Per Number} Per 
of Pupils} Cent |of Pupils} Cent j|of Pupils} Cent 


Boys..... 2,160 | 53.9 365 53.4 2,525 | 53.8 
CS. 5...» 1,846 | 46.1 318 46.6 2,164 | 46.2 


Totals..| 4,006 | 100.0 683 | 100.0 4,689 | 100.0 


1Continued from the March, 1928, issue of the ANNALS, pp. 
184-201. 

2The total number of children enrolled in schools for the deaf 
in the United States, October 20, 1924, the year of the survey, as 
reported in the ANNALS for January, 1925, was 15,463. 
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Nativity oF 
The matter of birthplace of pupils affords an inter- 
esting sidelight on the composition of schools for the 
deaf. One twentieth, or 4.9 per cent, of the school popu- 
lation is foreign-born. A summary of the information 
obtained on this is given in Table II. 


TABLE II 
Nativity of Pupils 


PerCent| Foreign-| Per Cent 
Total Native | of Total] born | of Total 


Residential Schools.| 3,835 | 3,690 | 96.2 145 3.8 
Day-Schools....... 690 613 | 88.8 77 11.2 


4,525 | 4,303 | 95.1 222 4.9 


Here it is indicated clearly that the day-schools attract 
a proportionately larger number of children who are 
foreign-born. Inasmuch as the day-schools are estab- 
lished in large urban industrial centers, this is a con- 
dition to be expected. 

The racial composition of the foreign-born element in 
the schools studied is shown in a list of the countries 
named as birthplace, under the following headings 
according to frequency: 


Residental Schools Day-Schools Both 

Philippine Islands 3 Gibraltar .............. 1 Philippine Islands 4 
3 Hawaiian Islands. 1 Turkey .................. 4 
Czecho-Slovakia.... 2 Philippine Islands 1 Scotland _.............. 3 
Netherlands _........ 2 1 Czecho-Slovakia .. 2 
Roumania ............ 2 South Africa........ 1 Netherlands ........ 2 
2 South America...... 1 Roumania ............ 2 


—— 
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Residential Schools Day-Schools Both 
Armenia. _.............. 1 2 
Germany .............. 1 Armenia .............. 1 
Lithuania ............. 1 1 
Newfoundland .... 1 Germany .............. 1 
.............. 1 Gibraltar ................ 1 
Porto Rico............ 1 Hawaiian Islands. 1 
South Africa ........ 1 1 
Venezuela ............ 1 Newfoundland .... 1 
Palestine .............. 1 
Porto Rico............ 1 
South America...... 1 
_ 1 
Venezuela _............ 1 


Ace Wuen Hearing Was Lost 


Table III summarizes the data obtained as to age 
when hearing was lost. The line indicating 1 year 
includes those children who lost hearing between birth 
and the second birthday. 


TABLE III 
Age When Hearing Was Lost 
Residential Schools} Day-Schools Total 
Age 

Number| Per Number} Per Number| Per 

of pupils} cent | of pupils! cent of pupils} cent 

516 | 12.4 82 11.7 598 | 12.3 

Digceeds 604 14.5 74 10.6 678 14.0 

csawass 238 5.7 52 7.4 290 6.0 

ae 122 2.9 39 5.6 161 3.3 

Be ccessos 98 2.4 32 4.6 130 2.7 

eee 62 1.5 23 3.3 85 1.8 

| eee 58 1.4 15 2.1 73 1.5 

eee 39 0.9 19 2.7 58 1.2 

| Se 21 0.5 14 2.0 35 0.7 

Ce 29 0.7 9 1.3 38 0.8 

H.. 11 0.3 4 0.6 15 0.3 

9 0.2 6 0.9 15 0.3 

ee 5 0.1 1 0.1 6 0.1 

Unknown 382 9.2 85 12.2 467 9.6 

Congenital} 1,953 | 47.0 244 34.9 2,197 | 45.2 
Total...| 4,157 | 99.92 699 100.0 4,856 | 100.02 


— 
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The comparison between residential and day-schools 
reveals significant differences as to type of pupils. In 
the residential schools 47 per cent of the enrollment is 
made up of congenitally deaf children, as against 34.9 
per cent for the day-schools. Another distinct difference 
is the fact that a greater proportion of children in resi- 
dential schools are reported as having lost hearing at 
the ages of 1 and 2 than is the case with the day-schools. 
Conversely, in the day-schools the percentage of children 
is greater at every age when hearing was lost, from the 
third year on, than in the residential schools; that is, 
deafness in the pupilage of the day-schools occurs at a 
later age. 

A striking feature of the same table is that so large a 
proportion of the total number of children studied is 
contained in the group of the congenitally deaf, namely 
45.2 per cent. This may be contrasted with the returns 
for the Federal Census for 1920, when only 38.58 per 
cent of those for whom information was obtained were 
reported as having been born deaf.® 

Further study of the figures shows how great is the 
toll which the causes of deafness exact of the early years 
of childhood. Thus, of the 4,856 children considered, 
3,924, or 80.81 per cent—four-fifths—were deprived of 
hearing before the fifth year. And this does not take 
into account those—467 in number, or 9.6 per cent of 
the total—for whom the age of onset of deafness was 
unknown, cases in which the uncertainty itself suggests 
the very early years as the time when hearing was lost. 
Further, 77.49 per cent of the total number were re- 
ported as deaf before the fourth year; 71.52 per cent 
before the third year; 57.56 per cent under two; and 
45.2 per cent were born deaf. That the early years of 
childhood are the most susceptible to the causes of deaf- 
ness is further reflected in the descending ratio of the 
occurrence of deafness with each succeeding year. 


3¢‘Deaf-Mutes in the United States, 1920,’’ Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce, [Government Printing Office, 1923,] 
page 22. 


| 
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CAUSE OF DEAFNESS 


Although the information obtained concerning cause 
of deafness may not be entirely accurate, owing to the 
difficulty that frequently arises in determining the exact 
cause, the data here given may serve at least for general 
conclusions, particularly as to the relative importance of 
the major diseases resulting in loss of hearing. 

Eliminating those children who were born deaf, re- 
ported under this heading as 2,020 in number, the infor- 
mation for the remainder, 2,629 children, may be sum- 
marized as given in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
Cause of Deafness 
Number of Children Number of Children 
in in 
Cause of Deafness Cause of Deafness 
es. ay es. ay 
Sehl. Total Sebi. | Schl, | Total 
Meningitis............. 327 54] 381 | Catarrh..............- 30 8 38 
Scarlet Fever.......... 134 58 | 192 | Diphtheria............. 26 10 36 
114 36} 150 29 6 35 
Falls and Blows........ 114 32] 146 32 
Whooping Cough....... 111 10} 121 ome (Grippe)...... 17 8 25 
Abscess in Ear and Head 95 14} 109 — of the Ear...... 22 2 24 
80 ll 21 1 22 
..| 56 17 73 Srvallpox and Chicken 
i 50 20 70 8 1 
Tonsilsand Adenoids... . 61 6 67 | Scrofula............... | eee 6 
Typhoid Fever......... 42 9 8 eer 1 1 2 
Paralysis, Infantile Par- 1 
40 10 50 All Other Causes. ...... 137 13 | 150 
EE 46 2 48 | Unknown or Not Re- 
33 8 41 468 | 111] 579 
ae: 39 2 41 
Mastoiditis............ 27 12 39 ae 2,167 | 462 {2,629 


According to the table just given, the five leading 
causes of deafness seem to be meningitis, scarlet fever, 
measles, falls and blows, and whooping cough. Menin- 
gitis appears to be especially virulent, resulting in deaf- 
ness more frequently than any other two causes. This 
affords an interesting comparison with the census report 
for 1920* in which, with regard to 35,026 persons for 
whom information was obtained, the seven leading causes 
were as follows, the figures indicating the number of 
persons affected in each case: scarlet fever (3,346), 


4<<Deaf-Mutes in the United States, 1920,’’ p. 28. 
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meningitis (3,237), brain fever (1,314), falls and blows 
(1,177), measles (1,083), typhoid (642) and whooping 
cough (636). 

If it may be assumed that there is a relation between 
the reports made for meningitis and brain fever as 
causes, the two diseases combined would give them the 
predominant position in the census study. Typhoid, 
sixth in the census report, is eleventh in the survey list. 
Otherwise the results of the survey (1924-1925) tend to 
bear out the returns of the census. 


Ace WHEN First ApMITTED TO ScHOOL 
Information as to age when first admitted to school 
was obtained for 3,743 children, 3,382 of whom were 
pupils in the residential schools visited during the sur- 
vey. This information is summarized in Table V. 


TABLE V 
Age When First Admitted to School 


ee Day-Schools Total 
Age 
Number| Per | Number} Per | Number] Per 
of Pupils} Cent | of Pupils} Cent | of Pupils; Cent 
ree 4 0.1 5 1.4 9 0.2 
62 1.8 26 7.2 88 2.4 
rere 305 9.0 63 17.4 368 9.8 
| ee 535 15.8 75 20.8 610 16.3 
Dect tenrnetd 799 | 23.6 68 18.8 867 | 23.2 
_ Sper 617 18.2 47 13.0 664 4 
348 | 10.3 30 8.3 378 | 10.1 
re 256 7.6 12 3.3 268 7.2 
ee 164 4.8 9 2.5 17. 4.6 
eer 110 3.3 9 2.5 119 3.2 
53 1.6 6 59 1.6 
a 55 1.6 6 i 61 1.6 
eRe 31 0.9 1 0.3 32 0.9 
8 0.2 4 | 12 0.3 
Total 3,382 | 99.82} 361 100.0 3,743 | 99.99 


— | 
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Certain facts are indicated by an analysis of Table V. 


1. Considering all the children in one group, it appears 
that practically half the number of pupils in schools for 
the deaf—48.1 per cent—enter at the age of 8 or above. 

2. The median age for entrance is between the seventh 
and eighth year. 

3. The age of entrance for 46.8 per cent of the pupils 
of day-schools appears to be 6 or under; only 26.7 per 
cent of the pupils of residential schools are within the 
same category. Conversely, 53.2 per cent of the pupils 
of the former enter at 7 or over, whereas the percentage 
for the corresponding group in the residential schools is 
73.3. Evidently the day-schools are getting pupils at 
a younger age. 

4. For the day-schools the age of entrance most 
favored is 6; for the residential schools, 7. 


NUMBER OF YEARS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE HEARING 


The information collected on the subject of number of 
years spent in schools for the hearing indicates that a 
considerable proportion of deaf pupils have attended such 
schools before being admitted to schools for the deaf. 
Thus, of the pupils included in the study, more than 
900 had had some time in schools for the hearing. The 
extent of this previous training is summarized in 
Table VI. 

Approximately one-third of these pupils, according to 
Table VI, were day-school pupils, although the ratio of 
all day-school children to the total number included in 
the survey was not nearly so great, being only about 
one-seventh. If previous training in schools for the 
hearing is considered of value to deaf children, then the 
advantage in this respect lies with the day-schools rather 
than with the residential schools. 

Another interesting fact is that almost one-third the 
number of pupils who previously had been in schools 
for the hearing—30.3 per cent—had spent five years or 
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TABLE VI 
Number of Years in Schools for the Hearing 
Day-Schools Total 

Years 
Number] Per Number| Per Number| Per 
of Pupils} Cent | of Pupils} Cent | of Pupils} Cent 
Under 1.. 64 10.2 31 10.3 95 10.2 
112 17.9 33 11.0 145 15.6 
- ee 94 15.0 49 16.3 143 15.4 
a 78 12.5 36 11.9 114 12.3 
4 68 10.9 29 9.6 97 10.5 
52 8.3 35 11.6 87 9.4 
repre 30 4.8 30 10.0 60 6.5 
40 6.4 15 5.0 55 5.9 
ee 5308 30 4.8 15 5.0 45 4.9 
| Sane 5 0.8 9 3.0 14 1.5 
Bee 8 1.3 2 0.7 10 1.1 
| 3 0.5 5 8 0.9 
No record 41 6.5 12 4.0 53 §.7 

Total...| 626 100.1 301 100.1 927 100 


more in such schools. Of the day-school children who 
previously had attended schools for the hearing, 37 per 
cent were there five years or more; for the residential 
schools the corresponding group comprised 27.1 per cent. 
Here again the comparison is in favor of the day-schools. 


LENGTH OF KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


More than two-thirds—67.8 per cent—of all the pupils 
for whom information was obtained were reported as 
having had no special kindergarten training. This group 
was larger in the residential schools alone, namely 2,615 
out of 3,784 pupils, or 69.1 per cent. In the day-schools 
studied, 413 out of 681 pupils, or 60.6 per cent, had no 
such preliminary work. 

Of those that did have it, the most frequent group was 
that which reported one year of kindergarten work; the 
next most numerous group reported less than one year. 
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The data on this subject are summarized in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 
Length of Kindergarten Training 
. 
| Day-Schools Total 
Years 
Number} Per Number] Per Number| Per 
of Pupils} Cent | of Pupils} Cent | of Pupils} Cent 
Less than 1 221 5.8 108 15.9 329 7.4 
609 16.1 121 17.8 730 16.3 
20 0.5 6 0.9 26 0.6 
149 3.9 25 3.7 174 3.9 
ae 2 0.05 1 0.1 3 0.07 
aaa 111 2.9 2 0.3 113 2.5 
, er 37 1.0 1 0.1 38 0.9 
|) 2 2 0.04 
7 0.2 1 0.1 0.2 
Unknown 0.2 3 0.4 11 0.2 
None..... 2,615 69.1 413 60.6 3,028 67.8 
Total.. 3,784 99.88 681 99.9 4,465 99.97 


PRELIMINARY MANUAL TRAINING 


The extent to which manual training forms a part of 
the work of pupils in schools for the deaf as an intro- 
ductory phase of vocational training may be determined 
by a study of the information submitted by the schools 
included in the survey. 

As indicated in Table VIII, slightly more than one- 
fourth of the 4,582 pupils included, or 26.6 per cent, were 
reported as having had this kind of preliminary work. 
It should be stated, however, that the proportion would 
be very much greater if only male pupils were consid- 
ered. Two years of such work seems to be the most 
common allowance, although an appreciable proportion 
have more than that. 
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TABLE VIII 
Preliminary Manual Training 
sdential 
Day-Schools Total 
Years 
Number| Per Number} Per Number| Per 
of Pupils} Cent |of Pupils} Cent | of Pupils} Cent 
Less than 1 35 0.9 1 0.2 36 0.8 
| Bee 237 5.9 20 3.6 257 5.6 
oe 382 9.5 54 9.7 436 9.5 
184 4.6 31 5.6 215 4.7 
105 2.6 26 4.7 131 2.9 
62 1.5 18 3.2 80 
a 20 0.5 9 1.6 29 0.6 
| ae 6 0.1 1 0.2 7 0.2 
Unknown. 13 0.3 9 1.6 22 0.5 
None re- 
ported..| 2,973 | 73.9 388 69.7 3,361 | 73.4 
Total...| 4,025 | 100.0 557 100.1 4,582 | 100.1 


Oddly enough, despite the fact that the residential 
schools are said to be better equipped to offer this type 
of work, the figures here seem to indicate a ratio in 
favor of the day-schools, 30.4 per cent of the pupils in 
such schools obtaining preliminary manual training, 
whereas the corresponding percentage for the residential 
schools is only 26.1. This advantage is further empha- 
sized by the fact that a greater proportionate number 
in the day-schools take this work for longer periods than 
is the case in the residential schools. It may be, though, 
that this last-named advantage is offset by the more 
concentrated vocational work offered by the residential 
schools in following up the preliminary manual training. 


Suspects OF INSTRUCTION 


From the great amount of data collected regarding 
subjects taken up by the pupils of the schools under 
observation, it is possible to determine at least the out- 
lines of a basic course of study for schools for the deaf. 
This is particularly true since the schools included in 
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the survey were typical schools, and since the number 
of pupils involved was large enough to permit the estab- 
lishment of standards. 

At the time of gathering the data it was thought best 
to limit the study to all pupils 12 years of age and above, 
particularly as the tests available could not be applied 
satisfactorily to children below that age. A study of 
pupils in schools for the deaf under 12, on lines similar 
to the present study, would prove a supplement of great 
value. 

The present outline of the subjects of instruction in 
schools for the deaf is based upon an age classification of 
the pupils rather than upon grades, largely because of 
the widely divergent interpretations given to the latter in 
schools for the deaf. 

In the lists that appear below, language work includes 
English, and arithmetic includes number work. In ad- 
dition, there possibly is some duplication and overlapping, 
especally in such subjects as history. There is also the 
possibility that the reports received were not entirely 
complete, for subjects that are not ordinarily included 
as part of the academic course, such as physical training, 
manual training, ete., were noted in some cases, but 
apparently omitted in many others. 

Nevertheless, the information that follows, listing in 
rank order the various subjects given children of the dif- 
ferent ages, may be accepted as illustrating the standard 
practice with respect to the general curriculum in Ameri- 
ean schools for the deaf, although it is not here main- 
tained that this is the ideal course of study. The figures 
indicate the number of pupils for each subject. 

Twelve-Year-Old Pupils.5 —[599 pupils reporting] — Language 
(573); arithmetic (571); speech (425); speech reading (422); 
reading (262); geography (246); writing (141); history (140); 


drawing (100); spelling (92); physical training (80); hygiene 
(68); rhythm (49); nature study (45); manual training (40); 


‘For this group as well as for subsequent age groups, only those subjects 
were listed which were named as taken up by at least 10 pupils. 


| 
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industrial work (35); grammar (34); composition (33); art (30); 
civics (26); Christian doctrine (19); current events (17); ethics 
(16); domestic science (16); physiology (14); sense training (12) ; 
language drills (11); auricular training (10). 


Thirteen-Year-Old Pupils— [652 pupils reporting]—Arithmetic 
(635); language (623); speech (425); speech reading (411); geog- 
raphy (374); reading (297); history (223); writing (132); draw- 
ing (114); hygiene (102); spelling (98); physical training (90) ; 
nature study (60); industrial work (50); grammar (47); art 
(42); current events (41); manual training (41); civies (40); 
rhythm (37); composition (32); American history (27); phy- 
siology (21); language drills (16); ethics (16); domestic science 
(13); science (13); etymology (12); auricular training (12); 
health (12); agriculture (11); sense training (10); Christian 
doctrine (10); manual alphabet (10). 


Fourteen-Year-Old Pupils— [715 pupils reporting ]—Arithmetic 
(686); language (674); geography (489); speech (398); speech 
reading (395); reading (318); history (300); drawing (131); 
hygiene (122); writing (111); spelling (96); grammar (90); 
physical training (85); nature study (61); current events (59); 
civics (56); American history (47); art: (38); physiology (35); 
industrial work (35); manual training (32); composition (31); 
agriculture (22); rhythm (20); domestie science (18); etymology 
(18); science (15); ethics (14); Bible lessons (12); language 
drills (11); Christian doctrine (11); sewing (10). 


Fifteen-Year-Old Pupils.—[616 pupils reporting] — Arithmetic 
(593); language (565); geography (459); speech (347); speech 
reading (336); history (322); reading (286); hygiene (125); 
drawing (113); grammar (109); writing (89); current events 
(81); physical training (70);. physiology (66); American history 
(65); spelling (63); civics (58); nature study (48); industrial 
art (43); manual training (33); composition (27); art (21); 
etymology (21); rhythm (20); manual alphabet (18); agriculture 
(15); science (15); ethics (13). : 


Siateen-Year-Old Pupils.—[637 pupils reporting |—-Language (607) ; 
arithmetic (605); geography (489); history (375); speech (341); 
speech reading (338); reading (301); grammar (145); hygiene 
(128); drawing (124); American history (90); current events 
(85); physiology (77); writing (77); spelling (70); civics (70); 
composition (53); nature study (51); physical training (51); 
agriculture (27); industrial work (27); manual training (26); 
art (24); science (19); etymology (18); rhythm (16); manual 
alphabet (15); algebra (12); ethics (11). 


Seventeen-Year-Old Pupils—[469 pupils reporting]—Arithmetic 
(441); language (416); geography (334); history (280); reading 
(220); speech (207); speech reading (191); grammar (175); 
physiology (101); current events (97); American history (94); 
hygiene (82); drawing (81); civics (70); composition (62); writ- 
ing (38); physical training (32); nature study (30); spelling 
(30); algebra (29); English history (20); physics (19); manual 
an (15); agriculture (13); science (11); industrial training 

a). 


— 
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Eighteen-Year-Old Pupils — [344 pupils reporting] — Language 
(315); arithmetic (309); geography (225); history (176); reading 
(170); grammar (165); speech reading (134); speech (131); 
physiology (81); current events (74); American history (73); 
civics (68); drawing (62); composition (53); hygiene (47); 
algebra (43); English history (35); physics (28); nature study 
(22); writing (18); spelling (17); Latin (15); geometry (11); 
bookkeeping (11); physical training (10). 


Nineteen-Year-Old Pupils—[281 pupils reporting]—Language 
(240); arithmetic (236); geography (164); history (148); reading 
(147); grammar (134); speech (114); speech-reading (108); cur- 
rent events (87); composition (58); algebra (56); civics (52); 
American history (52); physiology (47); drawing (41); hygiene 
(40); physics (31); English history (29); Latin (19); physical 
training (14); geometry (13); nature study (12); bookkeeping 
(12); agriculture (12); European history (11); writing (10); 
mechanical drawing (10). 


Twenty-Year-Old Pupils.—[215 pupils reporting ]—Language (177) ; 
arithmetic (170); geography (104); history (95); grammar (92); 
reading (81); speech (59); speech reading (58); algebra (42); 
eurrent events (40); American history (35); drawing (33); 
civics (32); composition (31); physiology (27); Latin (25); 
English history (22); hygiene (21); physics (20); geometry (20); 
European history (13); trigonometry (13); writing (11); business 
methods (11); mechanical drawing (10). 


Pupils Twenty-one Years Old and Above.—[220 pupils report- 
ing]—Language (123); arithmetic (113); grammar (70); geog- 
raphy (69); history (68); reading (59); speech (49); physics 
(48); speech-reading (46); composition (39); algebra (36); cur- 
rent events (29); civics (27); American history (24); French 
(23); physiology (22); English history (20); chemistry (20); Latin 
(19); agriculture (17); drawing (16); geometry (16); rhetoric 
(15); hygiene (15); mechanical drawing (13); commercial law 
(12); business methods (12); library work (11); philology (11). 


Analysis of the above lists indicates that the course 
of study in schools for the deaf is built about the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


Language Geography Composition 
Arithmetic History Civics 

Speech Drawing Current events 
Speech reading Hygiene Physiology 
Reading Grammar 


As they appear within each age group from the 
twelfth year on, these subjects may be said to constitute 
the fundamental basis of what deaf children are taught 
during their school life. 


— 
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However, the emphasis given to these studies varies 
with the different ages. Thus, although language and 
number work maintain a position of fairly constant rela- 
tive importance, speech and speech reading as special 
studies are given less and less emphasis with each succeed- 
ing school year. Whereas, for the 12-year group these 
two subjects are surpassed in importance only by lan- 
guage and arithmetic, by the time the last group—that 
for 21 and over—is reached, they yield precedence to 
language, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history and 
reading, and in addition speech reading falls behind 
physics. Further, some subjects drop out of the curricu- 
lum and are supplanted by others. 


NuMBER OF YEARS TAUGHT SPEECH AND Lip-READING 


Information regarding number of years the pupils 
included in the survey were taught speech and lip-read- 
ing is given by ages separately for the residential and 
day-schools in Table IX. 


TABLE Ix 
Number of Years Taught Speech and Lip-Reading 
A.—In Residential Schools 


Number of Years Taught Speech and Lip-Reading 


Age 
Me- 


a 1} 2} 3) 5) 6) 8) 


None 


~I 


| 
| 
4 
10 1) 
7 
2 5) 
1 | 
1 | 4). .|.- 
3 | 5| 3) 1). 
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B.—In Day-Schools 


Number of Years Taught Speech and Lip-Reading 

Age | 3 

Me- 

2) 3) 4) 5] 6) 7] 8) dia 

12 3] 9 | 5) 1). 5 
13 4) 11 {12/13} 8/12/18/17/20) 7/12]. 5 
14 1} 2 | 5). 6 
15 6 | 8/11) 9/13) 2)..) 1). 6 
16 3} 5 | 4! 8) 7 5) 7) 5) 6} 5/10/12) 1) 6 
17 1 | 2} 2) 1) 1) 6} 1) 5) 6} 8 5) 1) 10 
21+ |. 1} 1). 1}. 3 


The median or typical practice for 12-year-old resi- 
dential school children is represented by those who had 
4 years of speech and lip-reading; for the 13 and 14- 
year-old groups, 5 years of such work is the median. 
Thereafter, beginning with the 15-year-olds and ending 
with the group 21 years old and older, the extent of 
speech work for the succeeding ages was 6, 7, 7, 8, 9, 7, 
and 614, respectively. 

Up to and including the 19th year, the number of years 
of speech work completed increased with each succeeding 
age group. The falling off for ages 20 and 21+ may be 
explained by the possibility that many of the brighter 
children who could benefit by added speech training had 
completed their school work and left before having 
reached these ages. 

For the day-schools the extent of this work—as repre- 
sented by the medians for the respective ages—does not 
vary much for the groups from 12 to 16 years of age, 
inclusive. Also, although the medians here rise to 10 
and 10% years of speech work for the 17 and 18-year-old 
groups, respectively, there is a decided falling off for 
the three remaining age groups. 
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Trapes LEARNED In ScHOOL 


For the pupils in both the residential and day-schools 
studied, a total enrollment of 7,056 was reported for the 
various trades taught, some of the pupils taking more 
than one. The relative importance of the respective 
industries may be determined by arranging them, as is 
done in Table X, in rank order according to the num- 
ber of pupils in each. 


TABLE X 
Industries Taught 
Number of Pupils Number of Pupils 
Industry Industry 
esi- esi- 
dential] Day | Total dential] Day | Total 
None reported......... 768 | 347 {1,115 a 25 25 
Shirt Making.......... 24 
Domestic Art (includes 19 3 22 
1,248 157 |1,405 | Gardening............. 19 
Domestic Science (in- 17 
cludes cooking)....... 893 | 122 {1,015 | Typewriting........... 13 
work  (tmeludes 3 10 13 
cabinet work and car- Industrial Drawing.....}...... 12 12 
749 71 | 820 | Home Economics....... 10 
Printing (includes lino- Leather Work.......... 2 ee 9 
yping) . ee 30 | 607 | Bricklaying............ | ee 9 
Dressmaking........... | 292 | Harness Making........ | 6 
176 1 177 | Bookbinding........... 6 
119 47 | 166 | Presswork............. 5 
101 6 107 
Sign painting (includes Ct 4 
stencil work and hand 1 2 3 
lettering) 27 78 105 3 
Laundering............ 81 | Auto Repairing........ 2 
Manual Training....... 37 33 70 | Cleaning and Pressing... |, ee 2 
Flower Making........]...... 71 71 || Architectural Drawing. . |) ae 1 
Embroidery............ 58 | Plumbing.............. 1 
29 3 32 
23 5 28 6,033 |1,023 |7,056 


It might be of interest, in order to determine the em- 
phasis placed upon the various trades by the two main 
types of schools, to give here the ten trades most fre- 
quently chosen in each case, with percentage of the total 
number choosing the respective occupations. This com- 
parison is shown in Table XI. 
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TABLE XI 
Leading Industries Taught 


Residential Schools Day-Schools 

No. of} Per No. of} Per 

Industry Pupils} Cent Industry Pupils} Cent 
Domestic Art. ...}1,248 | 23.7 | Domestic Art ....| 157 | 23.2 
Domestic Science.| 893 | 17.0 | Domestic Science. .| 122 | 18.0 
Woodwork.......| 749 | 14.2 | Sign Painting..... 78 | 11.5 
577 | 11.0 | Woodwork........ 71} 10.5 
Dressmaking.....| 292] 5.5 | Flower Making....| 71 10.5 
Shoe Work...... 281 | 5.3} Millinery......... 47| 7.0 
176 | 3.3 | Manual Training...| 33] 4.9 
Millinery........ 119} 2.3} Printing.......... 30} 4.4 
Painting.........} 101 1.9 | Beading.......... 25] 3.7 
ee 97 | 1.8 | Industrial Drawing. 12; 1.8 


LANGUAGE Marinuty Usep at Home 


The linguistic background at home for the great ma- 
jority of the pupils included in the survey is English, 
such being the report for 3,493, or 80.9 per cent, of 4,317 
children for whom information was given as to the 
language mainly relied upon in their homes. 


The information on this subject is presented more com- 
pletely in Table XII. 


Considering the two types of schools separately, it is 
evident that a greater proportion—more than four-fifths, 
or 83.4 per cent—of the pupils in the residential schools 
come from homes where English is the principal means 
of communication. In the day-schools only two-thirds, 
or 67.1 per cent, have this advantage. 

In the residential schools, for those pupils from homes 
where English is not the chief tongue, the five languages 
relied upon mainly are, in order, Italian, English and 
Russian, Yiddish, German, and English and Italian, 
whereas for the day-schools they are Italian, Yiddish, 
English and Yiddish, English and Italian, and Polish. 
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TABLE XII 
Language Mainly Used At Home 
Residential Day- Total 
Schools Schools 
Language 

No. of} Per | No. of} Per | No. of} Per 
Pupils} Cent | Pupils} Cent | Pupils} Cent 
a ee 3,055 | 83.4 | 488 | 67.1 |3,493 | 80.9 
146} 4.0] 59 9.0} 205| 4.7 
76) 2.1] 46 7.01 122] 2.8 
English and Russian... . 87 i 2.4 1 0.2 88 | 2.0 
English and Italian..... 47} 1.3] 20 3.1 67 | 1.6 
English and Yiddish... . 29} 0.8] 35 5.4 64 1.5 
46} 1.3] 14 2.1 60 | 1.4 
50} 1.4 2 0.3 1.2 
English and German... 19| 0.5 6 0.9 25 | 0.6 
171 0.5 1 0.2 18} 0.4 
14| 0.4 3 0.5 7 | 0.4 
12; 0.3 5 0.8 17} 0.4 
English and Polish... .. 0.3 5 0.8 16} 0.4 
0.1 3 0.5 0.2 
50} 1.4] 15 2.3 65} 1.5 
3,664 {100.2 | 653 |100.2 |4,317 |100.0 


Homes or 
In the classification of homes of pupils, three types 
were recognized, namely, city, town, and country—the 
second of these including village, suburban town and 
edge of city. Table XIII epitomizes this information. 


TABLE XIII 
Homes of Pupils 
Day-Schools Total 
Location 
Number} Per Number] Per Number} Per 
of Pupils} Cent | of Pupils} Cent |of Pupils) Cent 
City... 1,978 50.1 636 94.1 2,614 56.5 
Town... 392 9.9 12 18 04 8.7 
Country. .| 1,577 40.0 28 4.1 | 1,605 34.7 
Total 3,947 100.0 676 100.0 4,623 99.9 


a 
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More than half the children in the schools studied— 
56.5 per cent—apparently come from city homes; only a 
little more than one-third, or 34.7 per cent, live in the 
country. 

As was to be expected, most of the pupils in the day- ; 
schools are city children—94.1 per cent. In the resi- 
dential schools only half come from city homes; 40 per 
cent are from the country. The comparison indicates 
on the whole a somewhat different type of pupil for the 
residential school so far as home background is concerned. 


MeEtHops oF INSTRUCTION 


The diversification of method of instruction is well 
illustrated by the information contained in Table XIV. 


TABLE XIV 
Methods of Instruction 


Residential Day- 


Schools | Schools 
Method 
No. of| Per | No. of} Per | No. of| Per 
Pupils} Cent | Pupils} Cent | Pupils} Cent 
RES ey eee 2,360 | 60.1 | 546 83.9 |2,906 | 63.5 
Oral and auricular..... 60; 1.5] 86 | 13.2] 146] 3.2 
Manual Alphabet...... 171 | 3.7 
Speech and Manual Al- 
756 | 19.3} 10 1.5 | 766 | 16.7 
Manual Alphabet and 
Sign Language...... 226 | 5.8 2 0.3} 228]; 5.0 


Speech, Manual Alpha- 
bet and Sign n- 


316} 8.1 7 1.1} 323] 7.1 
Manual and Auricular.. 0.04 
Sign Language........ 268 0.1 
Speech and Sign Lan- 

3,924 |100.1 | 651 100.0 |4,575 | 99.98 


It seems quite evident that oral means of instruction 
dominate in the schools included in the survey. If the 
auricular work may be included, then two-thirds of the 
pupils are taught by oral means. The proportion of this 
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group of pupils, however, is greatly increased in the day- 
schools, where 632 out of 651, or 97.1 per cent, were 
reported as taught orally. 

In addition to the fact that two-thirds of the pupils 
involved are taught orally, it appears that speech is also 
employed as a method of instruction along with the 
manual alphabet in some cases (16.7 per cent), with the 
manual alphabet and sign language in others (7.1 per 
cent), and with the sign language in still others (0.6 per 
cent), making a grand total of 91.1 per cent who are 
taught by speech methods either wholly or in part. 

It is also interesting to note that only a small propor- 
tion—12.7 per cent—are taught (even partially) by the 
sign language as a medium of instruction. The manual 
alphabet method, either in whole or in part, is employed 
for almost one-third, or 32.6 per cent, of the total. 


ParRENTS—HEaRING OR DEarF 
According to the information obtained, only a slight 
proportion of the children in the schools observed are the 
offspring of deaf parents, there being but 2.5 per cent 
of the total with both parents deaf and 0.6 with only 
one parent deaf. It may also be noted from Table XV, 
which gives this information, that the proportion of chil- 


TABLE XV 
Parentage 
Residential Day- 
Schools Schools Total 


Parents 


No. of| Per | No. of| Per | No. of} Per 
Pupils} Cent | Pupils} Cent | Pupils} Cent 


Both parents hearing. . .|3,750 | 96.6 | 675 99.0 |4,425 | 96.9 


Both parents deaf...... 107 | 2.8 5 0.7} 112] 2.5 
Father deaf, mother 

14] 0.4 1 0.1 15 | 0.3 
Father hearing, mother 

12] 0.3 1 0.1 13 | 0.3 


3,883 |100.1 | 682 | 99.9 |4,565 |100.0 


: 


the day-schools. 


OccUPATION OF PARENTS 


Farming is the leading occupation of fathers of deaf 
This is the field of work reported by 1,182, 
or 29.6 per cent, out of a total of 3,991 children for 
whom information was obtained. This occupation is more 
pronounced if the residential schools alone are studied, 
for only a negligible number of cases are reported from 
in the residential 
schools included in the survey, more than one-third, or 
34.4 per cent, gave this as the parental means of 


Of the children 


TABLE XVI 


Occupation of Fathers 
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dren with deaf parents—either one or both—is greater 
in the residential schools—3.4 per cent of the total as 
against only 1.0 per cent for the day-schools. 


Number of Children 
in 


Day- 
Schl. Total 


Number of Children 
in 


Occupation 
dentiall D8Y- | Total 


14 52 | Saloonkeeper 
anager of Restaurant. . 


M 
39 | Cook 


Schi. | Sehl. 
s| 6| 14 
3] 
9| 5 | 14 
il 
10} i il 
9} 2] 
10 
9/° i | 10 
1] 10 
2] 10 
71 3] 10 
7/ 3 1 10 
71 3 10 
8| 1 9 
5 9 
5| 3 8 
6} 2 8 
1 7 
5| 2 7 
4} 2 6 
4] 2 6 
1| 5 6 
5 
5 
4} i 5 
4} 1 5 
4] 1 5 
3] 2 5 
70| 16 | 86 


3,417 | 544 


livelihood. 
Occupation 
Resi- 
dential 
Schl. 
7 |1,182 Watchman............ 
Laborer...............| 493] 69 562 | Longshoreman......... 
Skilled Laborer.........| 396 | 132 528 | Policeman............. 
Carpenter.............) 127] 33 160 | Mail Carrier........... 
66 | 28 94 | Section Hand.......... 
64] 28 92 Plumber.............. 
54} 20 74 Lawyer............... 
Railroad-man.......... 55 9 64 || Bookkeeper............ 
Machinist............. 47) 16 
43 | 15 58 | Laundryman........... 
33 
29 4 33 Gardener.............. 
Conductor............. 27 4 31 | Telegrapher............ 
29 | Expressman............ 
Mill Operator.......... 28 1 29 | Art Worker............ 
Electrician............ 18 9 27 | Manufacturer.......... 
Blackemith............ 25 1 26 | Jeweler................ 
Insurance Man......... 19 4 23 | Confectioner........... 
17 6 23 Musician.............. 
21 }......] 219 Drafteman............. 
18 2 20 | Supervisor............. 
See 16 2 18 | All Others............. 
12 3 15 
12 3 15 
Lumberman........... 14 
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The next most frequent group was that of laborers, 
with 562 cases, or 14.1 per cent of the total, followed by 
the division including skilled laborers, with 528 persons, 
or 13.2 per cent of the total. 

Table XVI summarizes the information obtained as to 
occupation of fathers, the various lines of work being 
given in order of frequency. It will be noted that there 
is some lack of distinctness as to names of occupations; 
for instance, the group of ‘‘skilled laborers’’ does not 
include a number of occupations which are listed sepa- 
rately by name, but which could be included within the 
general group. The same lack of differentiation is true 
of the group of ‘‘laborers.’’ 

The mothers of deaf children are in the main occu- 
pied as housewives, 2,684 out of 3,013, or 89.1 per cent, 
being so reported. 

The data obtained on this are given in Table XVII. 


TABLE XVII 
Occupation of Mothers 


Number of Children in 
Occupation 
sidentia ay- 

Schools Schools Total 

2,242 442 2,684 
Factory Worker......... 39 16 55 
ae 20 12 32 
25 2 27 
Dressmaker............ 19 26 
Skilled Laborer......... 8 4 12 
1 8 
Office Worker........... 6 2 8 
Odd Job Worker........ 6 1 7 
Boardinghouse Keeper. . . 5 1 6 
5 1 6 
Hotel Keeper........... 5 
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NATIVITY OF PARENTS 


A little more than three-fifths—61.9 per cent—of the 
pupils studied are of native-born parentage. 

However, a study of the figures for the two different 
types of schools reveals a striking difference. In the 
residential schools, fully two-thirds—67.9 per cent—of 
the children are of native stock, whereas the parents of 
less than one-third the pupils in the day-schools—30.4 
per cent—were born in the United States. This differ- 
ence may be- accounted for by the fact that most of the 
day-schools are situated in large cities that attract an 
immigrant population. The average for the residential 
schools, also, is probably affected by the fact that in a 
number of the southern residential schools included in 
the survey there was very little or no influx of the 
foreign population. 

Table XVIII gives in summary the data respecting 
nativity of parents. 


TABLE XVIII 


Nativity of Parents 


Residential Day- 
Schools Schools Total 


Nativity 


No. of} Per | No. of| Per | No. of} Per 
Pupils; Cent | Pupils} Cent | Pupils} Cent 


Both parents native... ./2,315 | 67.9 | 195 | 30.4 /2,510 | 61.9 
One parent foreign-born} 211 | 6.2] 79 | 12.3] 290] 7.2 
Both parents foreign- 

ees 885 | 25.9 | 367 | 57.3 |1,252 | 30.9 


3,411 {100.0 | 641 |100.0 |4,052 {100.0 
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A fairly good idea of the racial stock of parents when 
both are foreign-born may be obtained from a study of 
data concerning birthplace, such as given in Table XIX. 
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TABLE XIX 
Birthplace of Parents When Both Are Foreign-Born 


Number of Children in 
Birthplace 
Residential Day- Total 
Schools Schools 
179 76 255 
Austria-Hungary........ 125 38 163 
55 3 58 
44 13 57 
Ireland 30 19 49 
ais 13 4 17 
10 7 17 
Czechoslovakia......... 12 5 17 
Austria-Hungary-Russia. . 11 9 20 
5 1 6 
ee 4 1 5 
2 3 5 
Germany-Hungary...... 5 
74 38 112 
885 


= 


Perhaps a somewhat different racial composition is 
revealed for those deaf children who reported only one 


parent as foreign-born. For these cases the birthplace 
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is indicated in Table XX. 


TABLE XX 
Birthplace of Parents When One Is Foreign-Born 


Number of Children in 
Birthplace of 
Foreign-Born Parent Residential Day- 
Schools Schools 

55 17 72 
35 6 41 
cies 16 9 25 
11 8 19 
Austria-Hungary........ 10 4 14 
a 9 5 14 
8 4 12 
8 3 11 
4 1 5 
Czechoslovakia.......... 4 1 5 
Switzerland...... 4 
3 
3 
New South Wales....... 2 
ews 8 6 14 
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RELATIONSHIP OF PARENTS 


Only a small proportion—7.6 per cent—of the children 
included in the survey indicated a blood relationship be- 
tween parents, as shown by Table XXI. 


TABLE XXI 
Parents Related by Blood 


Residential 
Schools Day-Schools Total 

Parents 

Related 
Number} Per Number} Per Number] Per 
of Pupils} Cent | of Pupils} Cent | of Pupils} Cent 
ee 277 7.4 55 9.2 332 7.6 
92.6 546 90.8 4,009 92.4 
Total...| 3,740 100.0 601 100.0 4,341 100.0 


However, although the general ratio with respect to 
consanguinity in the parents is rather low, there is a 
startling rise in percentage when a number of individual 
schools are considered. Thus, in one school in a Middle 
Atlantic state, 21.8 per cent of the pupils are the off- 
spring of consanguineous marriages; in a school in an 
East South Central state the percentage is 22.9, and in 
two other schools in South Atlantic states, 24.2 and 24.4, 
respectively. In one day-school in an East North Central 
state the proportion is 25.7 per cent. The percentage is 
above 10 in 7 of 28 residential schools and in 4 of the 
13 day-schools included in the survey, the highest being 
25.7 per cent. Two of the residential schools and 5 of 
the day-schools reported no case of kinship between 
parents. 

The distribution according to consanguinity of parents 
may be shown by geographical divisions, as given in 
Table XXII, including both residential and day-schools. 
In this, the greatest frequency, 15.8 per cent, is found 


— 
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TABLE XXII 
Consanguinity of Parents by Geographical Divisions 
: ota whose Par- 
a Number _ ents are Re- | Per Cent 
Children lated by 
Blood 
New England........... 138 11 8.0 
Middle Atlantic......... 1,432 102 
East North Central...... 445 22 4.9 
West North Central..... 506 24 4.7 
South Atlantic.......... 526 83 15.8 
East South Central...... 397 57 14.4 
West South Central..... 440 20 4.5 
174 5 2.9 
283 8 2.8 
Total for All Divisions. 4,341 332 7.6 


in the South Atlantic division, and least, 2.8 per cent, 
in the Pacific division. Why there should be such 
marked differences between sections of the country is 
a matter for interesting sociological research. 

I. S. F. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Clarke School—The Sixtieth Annual Report, for the 
year ending August 31, 1927, tells of the endeavor being 
made by friends to raise an endowment fund whereby the 
school may broaden its work, one field in particular 
being that of research. The latter would include a study 
of causes of deafness, means of prevention, amelioration 
and care of impairment in hearing, and modifications in 
methods of instruction. Enlargement and remodeling 
of the physical plant would also go along with such pro- 
jects. The plan for the raising of the endowment fund 
has the support of President and Mrs. Coolidge. 


New York Institution—From the Deaf-Mutes Journal 
of May 3, 1928, we learn that by the will of the late 
James B. Ford, for many years a member of the board 
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of directors, a bequest to the value of $200,000 was left 
this school. Altogether the bequests of the will totaled 
$885,000, but the one by which the school benefits is the 
largest. Another of the gifts was the sum of $10,000 to 
the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Complete Report of the Survey of Schools for the 
Deaf.—The report on the survey of schools for the deaf, 
made in 1924-25 under the auspices of the National Re- 
search Council at the request of the Conference of Su- 
perintendents and Principals of American Schools for the 
Deaf, has been published serially in the current volume 
and the three previous volumes of the ANNALS. The sec- 
tion of the report printed in this issue of the ANNALS 
is the eighth in this series and is the concluding chapter. 
To date the different parts of the report have appeared 
in the following numbers of the ANNALS. 

I—November, 1925, Volume LXX, pp. 391-421. 

II—March, 1926, Volume LXXI, pp. 97-135. 

ItI—September, 1926, Volume LXXI, pp. 284-348. 

IV—January, 1927, Volume LXXII, pp. 2-34. 

V—November, 1927, Volume LXXII, pp. 377-414. 

ViI—January, 1928, Volume LXXIII, pp. 1-36. 

VII—March, 1928, Volume LXXIII, pp. 184-201. 

VIII—May, 1928, Volume LXXIII, pp. 273-299. 

The committee of the National Research Council in 
charge of this survey now plans to reprint all chapters 
of this report and to bind them in book form under one 
cover in order to make the report readily accessible as a 
whole. It is expected that this volume will be available 
not later than next September. The committee will be 
glad to send a bound copy to any one requesting it upon 
receipt of twenty-five cents (in stamps) to cover the cost 
of wrapping and postage. It is expected that it will be 
possible to supply heads of schools and others wishing 
several copies of the report with additional copies at the 
same rate per copy. Requests should be mailed to Chair- 
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man, Committee on Survey of Schools for the Deaf, Na- 
tional Research Council, B and 21st Streets, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Summer Courses for Teachers——A program of courses 
covering the fields of defective speech and hearing is 
offered by the department of education of the University 
of California, at Berkeley, in cooperation with the state 
department of education, from July 2 to August 11, 1928. 
This work will comprise a course on ‘‘Speech Develop- 
ment and the Correction of Speech Disorders’’ by Miss 
Alice C. Chapin, supervisor of the speech correction 
department of the Los Angeles city schools; a Speech 
Clinie by Miss Chapin and assistants; ‘‘Education of the 
Deaf,’’ a course open to teachers of one year’s experience 
with the deaf and to parents of deaf children, conducted 
by Miss Ethel M. Hilliard of the Gough School for the 
Deaf, in conjunction with a Demonstration School un- 
der the direction of Miss Rachel E. Dawes, principal of 
the prinmary and intermediate department of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School. Miss Hilliard will also give a 
course on ‘‘ Education of the Hard-of-Hearing Child.”’ 


Thomas H. Gallaudet in the Field of Education.—Dr. 
Irwin B. Griffin, in ‘‘The Evolution of the Connecticut 
State School System with Special Reference to the Emer- 
gence of the High School,’’ published by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1928, reveals that the Rev. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet was a leader in the field of general 
education as well as a pioneer in the education of the 
deaf. He was in the forefront of every early school re- 
form movement in the state of Connecticut. Thus, ac- 
cording to Dr. Griffin, in 1825 Dr. Gallaudet in a series 
of papers in the Connecticut Observer (Hartford) pro- 
posed plans for one of the first teacher-training schools 
in this country. Also, the position as first secretary of the 
state board of commissioners of common schools was 
offered to him in 1839, but he declined in favor of one 
who was younger, the Hon. Henry Barnard. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Marearet J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth, Price, 80 cents net 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Cours In ENGLISH For PUPILS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By J. W. Jonss, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised................-:..0cssssesssee 60c 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Gradeb.................-.::::0:++: 60c 
Book II, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor 75¢ 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades 60c 

These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CaroLINE SwEET. Single copy, 50c. 
All five books now on sale, 
A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RicHarps, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 


‘‘STORY READER No. 1”? 
Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 50c. 


‘‘STORY READER No. 2’? 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
Hammonp. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by B. Price, 50c. 


‘‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 
Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 


‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 
Examples of correct English usage, by WitLiamM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


‘‘BITS OF HISTORY’’ 
One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by Joun E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 


‘‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’’ 
By J. Evetyn Wi.LoucHsy, Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 
‘*‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 
By Grace M. Beartiz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


‘*‘AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 

By CaTHERINE DuNN and Mary F. GILKkinson, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AMELIA DEMorre, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West HartrorD, Conn. 
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Barry’s Five-Slate System 
Price $2.50 Net 


Order From 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Colorado Springs Colorado 


Attractive Textbooks for Deaf Children 


“Language Stories and Drills” 


By LANGUAGE 
Gertrude W. Croker STOR 


Mabel K. Jones 


M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by 


Tony Sarg 


Price per copy $1.25 


Send orders to 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


Miss M. E. Prarr 
Public School 47, 
225 East 23d St., 
New York City 


COMING! BOOK IV 


Watch for Notice in Next Issue 


Book I, 50c. 


Books II and III, 50c. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 


LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 
SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 


1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 
2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 
3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Director and Founder, 
JOHN DuTTon WriGut, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


Grace M. Beattie 
instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
REVISED EDITION, 1927 


Published by the 
Ohio State School for the Deaf 
Columbus, Ohio 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
New Edition 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Conn. 
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Publications By The National College of 
Teachers of The Deaf, England 


LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 
Second Edition 
By A. J. Story 
Price $1.25, post free 
Messrs. Hill and Ainsworth, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT, LONDON, 1925 
Price $1.00, post free 


A. F. Boyer, School for the Deaf, Versailles Road, 
Anerley, S. E. 20., England 


ARNOLD’S EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


Revised 
Edition by Farrar 
Price $2.75 
Messrs. F. Carter, Green Lane, Derby, England 


SPEECH READING AND SPEECH FOR 
THE DEAF 
By A. J. Story 
Price 85 cents, post free 
Messrs. Hill and Ainsworth, Stoke-on-Trent, England 
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